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THE TEMPTATION OF OLIVE LATIMER 


CHAPTER 1. 
IN THE SEVENTH HEAVEN. 


“Yes,” said Freda, “ we both go down to-morrow. 
Beyond doubt, the pleasantest, most careless, most 
hopeful part of our lives is over.” 

“ But what a ridiculous thing to say, Freda,” cried 
her companion, a small, dark-eyed, brown-tinted girl 
of about one-and-twenty years of age. “How can 
you think that the pleasantest and most hopeful part 
of our lives is at an end? As far as I am concerned 
I sincerely trust not.” 

“Wait and see,’ replied Freda Fairfax. ‘“‘ We have 
lived in a sort of shelter at Newnham; we have had 
our own world, the true world with its cares and wor- 
ries has been shut out. Then everything has been 
_ done to make us happy; our time has been fully occu- 
pied; we have used our intellects to the best advan- 
tage, and our physical culture has not been neglected. 
We have had our fair share of pleasure too. Now 
being fully prepared we are about to step into the 
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arena of the world. If the old sages, since the be- 
ginning of time, are right, that same world is chock- 
full of trouble. I suppose, Olive, you and I must 
meet it just like other people.” 

“Vou talk like a book as usual,” said Olive, with a 
laugh. “ But please don’t let us say anything more 
about trouble now. I feel so gay to-day, so certain 
of a bright, delightful time before me.” 


b 


“TI know,” said Freda, glancing for a moment into’ 
her companion’s face, “ your engagement you mean. 
I should like to meet Dr. Brentwood.” 

“ We are to be married in August,” said Olive, flush- 
ing vividly, “and you know, Freda, you have prom- 
ised to be one of my bridesmaids. Don’t forget that, 
whatever happens.” 

“ By the way, how old are you, Olive?” was Freda’s 
response. 

““T was twenty-one last March.” 

“Twenty-one! quite a child!” 

“Oh redal\/ 

“T am twenty-three,” answered Freda; “ you are 
younger than I am, and you look much, much 
younger; but there, don’t let us be personal. You 
are very fond of this man, you love him?” 

“Of course I love him,” replied Olive. “How 
could I have promised to marry him if I didn’t love 
him? I want you to know him so badly, Freda.” 

“TI hope I shall some day; but, I assure you, I shall 
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keep myself very much in the background until the 
wedding is over. I think sweethearts are best by 
themselves, and I know at least that they think \so. 
When you are both an old sober married pair ask me 
to visit you, and see if I won’t come and study your 
beloved Giles to the best advantage.” 

“Freda, how odd you are!” 

Freda laughed. She was a handsome girl, well- 
made, tall, and upright. Her eyes were very dark and 
capable of varied expressions. Now they were danc- 
ing with fun. She had black brows with a slight hu- 
morous archinthem. All her movements were grace- 
ful and delicate, and yet the muscles of her well-turned 
wrist and the shape of her pretty arm denoted 
strength. She now laid her white hand on Olive’s 
shoulder. 

“So much for,your future. Now for mine. What 
am I going to do with my life?” 

“ Ohh yes, Freda, what?” 

“T hope, Olive, that I may do something big with 
its 

“You will marry, of course?” 

“T don’t know, not for a long time at any rate. 
Marriage does not seem to come into the scheme; 
so many girls marry. We want some of the women 
who have the best in them to remain single, and I 
dare say I shall join that noble army. Oh, the single 
woman is not a martyr now, don’t think so for a mo- 
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ment; I often think she has the best chance of all— 
such freedom, so many opportunities, so varied an ex- 
istence.” 

“But you have your father; you will go back to 
live with him at Honeysuckle Rectory, will you not?” 
said Olive. 

“T shall go to the dear old dad, of course, but not 
to live. He would not wish it. He is absorbed in 
his books; the most scholarly man I know, full of 
sympathy when sympathy is called forth, but as a rule 
he forgets everything except the Italian Renais- 
sance.” 

“Oh, dear me! ” said Olive, with a laugh, “I should 
not care to live with a man who only thought of the 
Italian Renaissance.” 

“You could not help liking him, and some day I 
hope you will know him. But now, what about your 
home circle; they will miss you awfully, won’t they?” 

“ Well, you see mother has the other children, and 
Hester is fifteen, nearly grown up.” 

“ How many children are there in all?” 

“ Hester and Trots, and Lady Betty.” 

* What queer names!” 

“They gave them to each other, and the names suit 
their characters so well. Then there is Snap,” 

“Who is Snap?” 

“ My dearest little cripple brother, such a darling. 
But the three younger ones are all dear children, and 
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full of character. Then, of course, there is Geoffrey, 
who is older than I am, and is just coming down from 
Oxford; he is going to be a barrister.”’ 

“And your father, Olive?” 

“Oh, father has been in India for the last five 
years, ever since Snap was a year old. Mother talks 
of joining him when the children, as she calls us, are 
off her hands. I shall be the first to go, for Geoffrey 
of course will live at home in the future, as he is go- 
ing to read for the Bar.” . 

“Let me know when the date of your marriage is 
fixed,” said Freda. “I must spare time, whatever 
happens, to give you a week or ten days then.” 

“T should think so. You and Hetty and the two 
little girls are to be my bridesmaids. Oh, we shall 
have a gay, delightful time; only I do wish father was 
at home.” Olive looked very thoughtful. 

Freda, with her hand still on the younger girl’s 
shoulder, looked her full in the face. 

“You will go away with that Giles of yours and 
have a jolly wedding tour, and come back and settle 
down in London. I shall not be so far off then.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did I not tell you? I am going to St. Bride’s 
Settlement, at Stepney, in September.” 

“Freda! You in a settlement—you devoted to a 
religious life?” 

“ And wny not?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. Somehow I never thought of 
ite 

“You don’t think I fit the part?” 

“T am not sure.” 

“Well, Iam quite sure myself. I have a great anx- 
iety to lead a full life and a useful one, and I shall be 
wanted there. I am much interested in the poor, and 
want to know something about them personally. 
How long I shall stay is, of course, quite another mat- 
ter, but the Sisters are anxious that I should join them 
in September. You shall come and see me there when 
you are a little married woman, and I will show you 
all over the place. After all, Olive, the life of unself- 
ish usefulness is the best worth seeking in the end.” 

“T have always thought that,” answered Olive. “I 
could not be mother’s daughter without learning 
some lessons from her life of absolute unselfishness. 
Giles is wonderfully clever, you know, and as he has 
plenty of money I believe he is going to start as a 
specialist in Harley Street. I shall not be very far 
from mother, and can run over to see her whenever I 
am puzzled about anything. How happy I feel! How 
happy I shall be!” Olive gave a little skip as she 
spoke; her face looked perfectly radiant. 

“Take care!” began Freda. 

“ Take care of what? ” 

“I always feel afraid when people say they are 
happy.” 
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“Freda! I didn’t know you were superstitious.” 

“Nor am I, only happiness is a precious thing that 
soon slips out of one’s fingers; but I won’t say any 
more.” 

“No, don’t; but even if you did you could not 
quench the joyful feeling which is within me. Oh, to 
think that I shall see Giles himself to-morrow—Giles 
and mother, that I shall see them both, the two I love 
best in the wide world. Yes, Freda,'I am in the sev- 
enth heaven of bliss.” 

Olive’s eyes sparkled as she spoke. They were 
deep eyes, and some people thought them wonder- 
ful. They were large and well-opened, almost too 
large for her small face, and the dark lashes and dark 
shadows under them made them look still bigger. 
The little face out of which those eyes shone was in 
itself pale, of a creamy tint, and the soft, pale-brown 
hair was innocent of crimp or curl. It surrounded 
Olive’s low forehead in thick straight masses, the most 
becoming hair in all the world to her, although many 
girls would have been sorry to wear it as she did. 
Olive was as petite, in every sense of the word, as Freda 
was tall and massive. Her rosy lips were all sweet 
curves and smiles, and yet at times, or when anything 
really moved her very much, they could show unex- 
pected firmness and determination of character. 

Olive Latimer was a great favourite with the other 
girls at Old Hall. She was the tenderest-hearted girl 
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in the house. Over and over had she been made a 
fool of, for anyone with any tale of sorrow could evoke 
her sympathy. But Freda was her special friend, and 
Freda had, to a great extent, contrived to balance 
the weakness in Olive’s nature. She had shown her 
more than once that there was no use in expending 
all her powers on really worthless girls who only 
played upon her keen sense of pity; no use in wearing 
herself to a shadow to puzzle out their difficulties; no 
use in denying herself every pleasure in order that 
they might have plenty. And Olive yielded to Freda 
more than she was herself aware of. But now her 
undergraduate days were over. She and Freda had 
both passed their Triposes. They were to bid 
good-by to Newnham, never to come back again as 
happy students. On the following day they were 
going to their respective homes. 

As they paced slowly up and down under the 
shadow of the lime-trees a servant appeared, bearing 
atelegram. She took it up to Olive. 


, 


“A telegram,” said the girl; “I suppose it is from 
mother. I wonder if she wishes me to take an earlier 
train than the one you and I, Freda, arranged to go 
to town by?” 

“The messenger is waiting to know if there is any 
’ said the maid. 

Olive tore open the telegram. As she read the few 
words inside, her face turned very pale. 


answer, miss,’ 
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“Tell the messenger to wait,” she said to the ser- 
vant, who immediately withdrew. She then handed 
the flimsy sheet of paper to Freda. 

“ Freda, what does it mean?” 

Freda read the words aloud: 

“Rather bad news; but don’t be frightened. Come 
home at once. Will meet you by the 6.15 train St. Pan- 
cras. Geoffrey.” 

“Rather bad news,” repeated Olive, “and I am 
to go home at once. What can it mean? Is mother 
ill? Has there been any news of father, or—or of 
Giles, or the children? Oh! can it be Snap, he is so 
delicate? Freda, Freda! you don’t think it is Snap? 
Oh, Freda!” 

“ How can I possibly tell?” replied Freda, almost 
impatiently. ‘Dear Olive, this is one of your first 
lessons in self-control. Whatever the news is, it 
is all too evident that you are not to learn it until you 
reach London. Had you not better reply to the tele- 
gram? and then I will help you pack. We can start 
by the four thirty-five train if we are quick.” 

“We! Are you coming with me, Freda?” 

“Of course I am—you don’t look too fit to go 
alone; you are shaking all over. Come into the house. 
Fortunately, the distance between Cambridge and 
London is so short that your suspense will not be ot 
long duration.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 
OLIVE’S BRAVE HEART, 


THE girls arrived at St. Pancras about six o’clock. 
It was a lovely summer’s evening. During the jour- 
ney Olive scarcely uttered a word, and Freda, having 
supplied herself with a paper, thought the kindest 
thing she could do would be to leave her friend alone; 
but behind the well-filled sheets of The Graphic she 
glanced now and then at Olive. 

“T wonder what it does mean?” thought Freda. 
“TI don’t want to frighten her, but the telegram cer- 
tainly was queer. Geoffrey Latimer, from the little I 
know of him through Olive, is the last man to send a 
wire of that sort unless something very grave were 
the matter. Poor Olive! and she was feeling so 
happy. Somehow I never can bear-to hear a girl say 
she is very happy. I always feel that something bad 
must follow immediately. It is strange that I, of all 
people, should have this queer superstition; and Olive 
is just the sort of girl to suffer intensely. She has a 
great deal too much feeling and sympathy for her own 
peace of mind. I do hope Dr. Brentwood is worthy 
of her. There is not the least doubt she is devoted te 


pie) 
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him; but is he the sort of man to make her happy? 
From his photograph I am inclined to think that he is 
very masterful, and perhaps overbearing; but, of 
course, Olive will yield, she is so gentle—too gentle 
for the modern girl. All the same, I do not think 
there is anyone like her. She is so sweet and lovable, 
and, although I flatter myself that I am a somewhat 
hard nut to crack, I do not think anyone understands 
me as dear little Olive does.” Here Freda dropped 
her paper, and stared straight out at the summer land- 
scape through which they were flying. 

“Yes,” she thought, “I am one of the hard ones, 
and yet am [? It is true I have not Olive’s tender 
grace, nor her gentle sympathy, and sometimes I am 
fearfully tactless, but even when I am proud and dis- 
dainful it is only because I am possessed by the most 
overpowering nervousness. People so seldom un- 
derstand that when a young girl is just nervous, she 
is forced to retire into her shell and to appear cold; 
yes, with me it is only the outward appearance, I have 
a warm heart—I could love, God knows I could love 
strongly and well. Anyhow, one thing is certain, I 
cannot by any possibility lead an empty life. I shall 
have plenty to do at the Settlement. It is a blessing 
the dear old dad doesn’t mind. Yes, I shall make a 
career for myself; who knows but some day I shall 
found a new Sisterhood on lines of my own. As to 
marriage, at present I have no intention of marrying, 
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Married women, as a rule, just absorb themselves in 
their husbands and children, and become fearfully nar- 
row. Even Olive in ten years will be thinking, not of 
her many friends and acquaintances, but of the baby’s 
cold and the next child’s chilblains, and the little shoes 
and stockings that have to be bought. The children 
and her husband will absorb every thought, every 
faculty of her mind. She will have that vacant look 
which I often see on the faces of mothers when 
you mention outside subjects. Well, for my part, I 
shall avoid falling into any trap of that sort. Yes, 
Olive, did you speak?” 

Olive was bending forward. 

“ Are we near St. Pancras, Freda?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Freda. She pulled out 
her watch. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, “ how time has 
flown; we shall be there in ten minutes. TIl put my 
papers together. Would you like to look at The 
Graphic, Olive?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Olive. She sat back 
in her seat, crossed her hands on her lap, and con- 
tinued to watch the fleeting landscape without seeing 
it. A few moments later the train drew up under the 
great glass dome of King’s Cross Station. Here 
Geoffrey Latimer met them. Geoffrey was dark and 
somewhat small in stature, like his sister. He was 
compactly built, with a clean-shaven face and the well- 
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bred manners which University life is supposed to 
confer. One glance was sufficient to tell anyone that 
he had himself in admirable self-control, but a second 
glance showed the observer that he was also all nerves, 
and that between those straight, dark brows of his, so 
like his sister’s, were certain fine lines which betok- 
ened a nature prone to pessimism. 

The moment Olive saw him she gave a cry, rushed 
up and caught his hand. 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, “ you got my wire?” 

He nodded. 

“ What is it, Geoff; what is wrong?” 

“T will tell you presently,” he said. He glanced at 
Freda. 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said Olive; “ may I introduce you? 
This is my great friend, Freda Fairfax—Freda, here 
is my brother Geoffrey.” 

“How do you do?” said Freda, holding out her 
hand in the frank way of the girl graduate. 

Geoffrey shook hands with her, then turned to 
Olive. 

“JT have brought a carriage,” he said; “will you 
come at once.” 

“Is there hurry?” 

“Yes; we have not a moment to lose.” 

Olive gave a piteous glance at Freda, but Freda had 
hardened herself. 

“Tf I show a ghost of sympathy now she will break 
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down,” she thought. Aloud, she said, “I will call ef 
see you to-morrow or the next day, Olive.” 

“Then good-bye, good-bye,” said Olive. She en- 
tered a small brougham, Geoffrey took his place be- 
side her, and they started at once. 

“ Now, Geoff, now,” said the girl, “please don’t 
keep me in suspense any longer.” 

“Tt is just this,” said Geoffrey: “ mother has had , 
bad news of some kind, and is off to India immedi- 
ately.” 

“Bad news? Mother is going to India; then it 
must have something to do with father? ” 

“ That is it; it has.” 

“ But what is the matter, Geoffrey; is father ill?” 

“No.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“T cannot tell you; perhaps mother will.” 

“Do you know?” 

“T know a little, but not much. Mother goes to 
Southampton to-night, and sails early in the morning; 
I shall see her off, of course. She did not wish you to 
be summoned, but I took it upon myself; I knew you 
would never forgive me if she went away without your 
saying good-bye.” 

“T should think not; does she not know that I am 
coming?” 

“No, but it will be good for her to see you.” 

“Oh, I am so grateful to you, Geoffrey. If she had 
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gone off without my seeing her, I believe I should have 
died.” 

“T know what you feel about it, Olive.” 

“ Geoff, how grave you look—almost stern. Is the 
news—the news about father—very bad? But you 
say he is not ill?” 

“He is not ill, Olive, and I cannot tell you more. 
The fact is, I don’t know much more myself. Per- 
haps mother will tell you, perhaps she won’t. One 
thing is certain, she does not know when she will re- 
turn. Don’t upset her, Olive; keep your. self-control, 
if you possibly can.” 

“Tf I can,’ murmured Olive. She sat back in the 
brougham; she was trembling all over. 

Geoffrey did not say any more, but he kept looking 
out of the open window. Olive gazed straight before 
her, as ifina dream. She remembered, without heed- 
ing it, the fact that a few hours back she had consid- 
ered herself one of the happiest girls in England—her 
marriage so near, her happy home waiting to welcome 
her, her mother’s arms to encircle her. Now every- 
thing was changed. The mother was going away, 
there was bad news—of what nature she could not 
possibly fathom. She felt at this moment that she 
could scarcely think at all of Giles Brentwood. 

The carriage drew up at a large, handsomely fur- 
nished house in a wide square which boasted of a 
garden in the middle. The square was called Prime 
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rose Gardens, and the house at which the brougham 
stopped was fresh and fashionable-looking. There 
were window boxes in each window, and these were 
well filled with gay flowers. Most of the windows 
were open, and a soft breeze was swaying delicate 
Liberty curtains backwards and forwards. 

As the carriage drew up at the door a tall girl was 
seen to bend over the drawing-room balcony, utter a 
cry, and disappear. The next instant she was stand- 
ing in the doorway with the door wide open. 

“Oh, Hetty!” cried Olive. She ran up the steps. 

Hester flung her long, thin arms round her, and 
clasped her to her breast, dragged her into the house, 
pulled her along the wide entrance-hall, and the next 
moment had shut the door behind herself and her 
sister in a small room furnished as a study. 

“There now,” she said, “ I am so thankful you have 
come and I can breathe.” 

“Then you know what it means,” said Olive. 

“ That is just it, I don’t. Mother looks as white as 
a ghost, but she has not broken down, not for a sin- 
gle moment.” 

“T must see her, Hetty; don’t keep me.” 

“Yes, you shall in a few minutes, but I must have 
my say first.” 

“Well, go on, speak. If mother is going to-night 
you must understand how precious the moments 


” 


are. 
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“Tt began yesterday,’ said Hetty. “ Yesterday 
evening Mr. Hetherington called.” 

“Yes, but he comes constantly, does he not?” 

“Of course, and I thought nothing about it. He 
called after dinner, and he and mother were closeted 
together for a long time. He went away at last, and 
mother came into the drawing-room where Geoff and 
I were. She sat down and looked at us, and then she 
spoke: 

““T am going to India to-morrow,’ she said. 

“You may be sure, we burst out into exclamations. 
We asked her what was the matter, and she said there 
was bad news, and that she would tell Geoffrey some- 
thing, but I was not to know anything more than the 
fact that there was bad news, that it had to do with 
father, but that father was not ill. How I questioned, 
but she would not give me the slightest clue. Ido not 
know when we went to bed, everything was in such a 
whirl, and mother’s face had such a queer, queer look; 
but this morning she seemed to be quite herself, and 
she has given such implicit directions to everyone. I 
believe she has written you a long letter, and she said 
you were not to be fetched.” 

“But that was madness,” said Olive. She was 
pressing her hands tighter and tighter together, and a 
resolute look came into her face. ‘“ Does mother 
think that I cannot bear suffering?” she cried. 

“This morning,” continued Hester, “ mother sent 
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a message to Giles Brentwood. He came in a hurry 
and stayed with her for half an hour. I know she was 
talking about you, but what she said no one knows. I 
went into the drawing-room and got on the balcony, 
and I watched Giles leave the house. He had sucha 
stoop between his shoulders, and he shut the hall door 
with a bang, as if he were angry. Olive, what can it 
mean?” 

“ How can I tell you? Don’t keep me now, Hetty; 
I must go to mother at once.” 

“Mother is leaving here soon after seven.” 

“Soon after seven! It only wants twenty minutes 
to seven now. Oh, don’t keep me, Hetty.” 

“T won’t; you'll find mother in her room. She has 
said good-bye to the children and—and to me; but 
does she suppose that I won’t see her off? Geoffrey 
is going with her to Southampton.” 

“T will go, too,” said Olive. 

“Oh, no, you won’t, because she does not wish it. 
The moment you see her you will do exactly what she 
wishes. That is the worst part about mother, she 
always makes us do exactly what she wishes, and she is 
so gentle about it, too. I don’t think she would pun- 
ish us if we disobeyed her, but she would be fearfully 
sorry, and, of course, that would be the worst pun- 
ishment of all. I told her I meant to go to South- 
ampton, but she just said ‘I would rather not,’ and 
then I felt I could not be such a brute as to ask her to 
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let me, and you'll feel exactly the same when you see 
her.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Olive, glancing round, 
“don’t keep——” She burst open the door, pulled 
her skirt away from Hetty’s retaining grasp, and 
rushed upstairs. 

A moment later she was knocking at her mother’s 
door. 

“God give me strength,” she murmured under her 
breath, “ God give me bravery and courage. Mother 
going away—the little mother going away.” 

The soft knock, firm, and not at all tremulous, 
pierced within the room, and a voice said, ‘ Who is 
there?” 

Olive knocked again. She dared not trust herself 
to reply. The next moment the lock was heard to 
turn, the door was softly opened, and Mrs. Latimer 
put out her head. 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt is I—mother, I know—I have come.” 

“Olive!” said the mother. She uttered a sharp 
sound, something between a cry and a groan, dragged 
the girl into the room, and locked the door. 

“ Oh, my darling! ” 

“ Mother, Geoffrey telegraphed for me. I came at 
once by the next train. Here I am, and I have heard 
the news. You need not tell me what I know, little 
mother; you are going away to father, Let us oe 
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happy just for the few moments left to us. Oh, little 
mother! Oh, little mother! ” 

Mrs. Latimer sank on a sofa at the foot of the bed; 
she drew Olive into her arms. Olive twined hers 
round her mother’s waist, and laid her head on her 
shoulder and remained perfectly still. She was not 
crying, she was not even suffering, but she was count- 
ing the precious, most precious moments. She could 
hear her mother’s heart beat—it beat in great irregu- 
lar bounds. She could feel the soft, somewhat worn 
cheek touching her forehead; she drew all the com- 
fort she could from the close vicinity of the one she 
loved—yes, she loved her mother—at that moment it 
seemed to her she loved her best of all, better than 
Giles Brentwood, better than any of the children, bet- 
ter than her father, better than all the world. 

“Oh, mother!” she said at last, “oh, mother!” 

“T did not send for you, darling,” said Mrs. Lati- 
mer, “but Iam glad you have come. I have written 
to you, Olive, a-long letter. You will find every sort 
of direction in it.” 

“Yes, mother, and you need not trouble to speak. 
Oh, you do look so tired. Have you everything you 
want for your journey? Is there brandy in your flask? 
Have you some meat lozenges and a bottle of Val- 
entine?” 

Mrs. Latimer smiled. 
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“T did not think about those things,” she said; “I 
shall not want them.” 

“Oh, but you must have them. You are not 
strong, and your strength must be kept up. I will 
send Geoffrey flying round to the chemist. Oh, why 
didn’t you wire for me early this morning?” 

“T wanted to spare you, Olive.” 

“ As if I wished to be spared! Mother, it is the first 
cruel thing you have ever done to me; but there, I for- 
give you. But won’t you—won’t you tell me why 
you are going?” 

“Tt is on account of your father, dearest. A 
strange, very strange rumour has got afloat about 
him, and I believe I am the only one to put it right. 
Anyhow, I have certain information on which I 
mean to act, and I can only do so by going to Cal- 
cutta.” 

“Mother, how very queer you look.” 

“You are not to mention what I have said, Olive, 
except to Geoffrey. He knows as much as you do. 
I have given you some further particulars in my letter, 
which you will read after I have gone.” 

“ How long must you be away, mother?” 

“TI don’t know, perhaps a year, perhaps longer. I 
leave the children to your care.” 

“T will do all I can. But now the moments are 
flying, and you have not got what you want for your 
journey. I must see to it.’ 
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Olive ran downstairs. She found Geoffrey wait- 
ing for her. 

“Here, Geoffrey, go straight to the chemist and 
bring this, and this, and this.” She gave him a list 
which she had scribbled out. 

He looked at her in astonishment. There were no 
tears in her eyes, and her cheeks had unwonted 
colour. 

“ Olive!” he cried. 

“Don’t talk—what time have we to talk? we have 
got to do as she wishes.” 

“Did you offer to go with her to Southampton? ” 

“No, she would rather be alone with you. Go now 
and get the things—be quick.” 

Geoffrey hurried away. In less than half-an-hour 
Mrs. Latimer had said good-bye once more. She had 
pressed Olive to her heart, had looked into her eyes, 
and the girl had said cheerfully: 

“Tam going to do every single thing you want me 
to do. Now, go with a brave heart, my heart goes 
with you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
TROTS, LADY BETTY, AND SNAP. 


OLIVE re-entered the house. The days were at 
their longest, and the last rays. of the evening sun 
were flooding the wide entrance-hall. She crossed the 
hall and was about to enter the small room which she 
and Geoffrey used as their special study, when Hes- 
ter’s voice was heard calling her. She looked up. 
Hester was leaning over the banisters. 

“ Are you going to dine to-night?” said Hetty, 
“and if so, may I dine with you? Susan wants to 
know if she is to lay places for two or three.” 

“You may dine with us, if you like,” answered 
Olive. There was such a lump in her throat that 
she wondered if she could ever eat again. 

Hetty turned, gave some directions in a hurried 
voice, doubtless to Susan, who must have been stand- 
ing behind her, and then, rushing downstairs, joined 
her sister. 

“Tam nearly as unhappy as you,” said Hetty; “ may 
I stay with you, or do you wish to be alone?” 

Olive suppressed a sigh. 

“ Come into this room for a moment,” she said, “ I 


want to say something.” 
23 
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“ Yes, of course,” answered Hetty. 

Olive shut the door; she turned and faced her sister, 

“ Mother wishes us all to be brave.” 

Hetty interrupted with a toss of her head. 

“Don’t I know that, but we have lost her; how is 
it possible to be brave when she is gone?” 

“Tt must be made possible,” said Olive. 

“Oh, yes, it is easy for you,” replied Hester, “ you 
know more than I do. There is a mystery and I am 
not enlightened; and we were going to have such a 
jolly time. I never saw mother in such spirits, and 
she had almost made all the plans for our summer 
holidays, and there was your wedding, you know. I 
did think it would be such fun getting the trousseau 
ready.” 

Olive felt her heart give a sudden bound. That 
trousseau must be put out of sight now. 

“Giles Brentwood will be sure to call to-night,” 
continued Hester, “and what will you say to him? 
You will marry him, of course, all the same.” 

“T cannot talk of it now; you must not ask m2 a 
lot of questions,” replied Olive. 

“Well,” said Hester, “all that I can say is that it 
is very hard on us younger ones. There is a great 
mystery, and we are told nothing. It began with 
Mr. Hetherington’s visit, and this morning another 
man called. He did not seem quite a gentleman, but 
he looked nearly one. Mother saw him in this room, 
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and, of course, | was keeping watch on my usual point 
of ’vantage, the drawing-room balcony. He went 
away in quite a secretive sort of manner, glancing be- 
hind him and hurrying, with his shoulders hitched up. 
I never knew mother have anything to do with a man 
of that sort before. It is so mysterious that it would 
be exciting if it had not to do with the little mother.” 

“You seem to have spent a great of deal of time on 
the balcony,” said Olive. 

“Of course I did. I wasn’t trusted and I meant to 
spy out things for myself. I don’t mind a bit what 
you think of me. I must get at the truth; I think it 
is positively wrong to leave grown-up people in the 
dark.” 

“But, my dear Hetty, you are only fifteen! ” 

“T know that, but I am ever so much taller than 
you, and in mind I am quite grown-up. I am the 
steadiest person in the house. If mother had been 
wise she would have consulted me. I would have 
known exactly what to say to her.” 

Se \Whate 

“This,” continued Hester, “I would have said, 
‘Go away with an easy mind—keep your mystery if 
you like or tell me if you like, but don’t be anxious 
about us, for J will look after the children; Olive can 
be married, and I will see to all that. Geoffrey and I 
can look after the children, and Olive’s life need not 
be spoiled.’ ” 
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Olive’s face grew whiter and whiter. She sank 
down on the nearest chair. 

“Mother left you a very thick letter,” continued 
Hester; “ when do you mean to read it? Perhaps the 
mystery is inside—I mean the key to the mystery. 
When will you read your letter?” 

“ Not now, presently.” 

There came a knock at the door; Olive opened it. 
Susan, the parlour-maid, was standing outside with 
a note. 

“This is from Dr. Brentwood, Miss Latimer, and 
the messenger is waiting.” 

Olive tore it open. The note only consisted of a 
few words; there was neither beginning nor end. 


“TI have just heard that you are home—will call 
this evening. What time can you see me?” 


“Not to-night,” thought the girl, “ anything for a 
reprieve.” She hurriedly scribbled a line. 


“Come to-morrow, I cannot see you to-night.” 


She thrust the sheet of paper into an envelope, fas- 
tened it, and gave it to the maid. 

Susan withdrew, closing the door after her. 

“Ts he coming to-night? ” asked the curious Hester. 

“No, Hetty, not to-night.” 
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“Dear me, how queer you look! I wonder what 
you will decide. I never saw anyone appear more 
angry than he was when he waiked down the street. 
I saw it by the bowed look of his back. I like him, 
of course, but all the same I think you have caught 
a tartar.” 

“ Hester!” 

“Yes, I do—it is my way to be frank; I always say 
what I think. He is nice as long as you are nice to 
him, but I should not like to put my will in opposition 
to that of Giles Brentwood. I suppose doctors are 
made so,” continued Hester in a reflective voice, 
“they have got to compel people to obey them. He 
will compel you to marry him, you see if he doesn’t; 
you'll be married just the same as if mother had never 
gone. There, I am going to make a prophecy of it. 
You think now, I see it in your eyes, that you will 
sacrifice yourself to the children and me; let me tell 
you you will be a great fool if you do. As if I wanted 
anyone to look after me; and as to the children, the 
person they need is Nurse, and she has no intention 
of leaving them. But there! Snap has been crying all 
day; go up and comfort him.” 

“ How wicked of me to have forgotten the darling,” 
said Olive; “thank you, Hester, for reminding 
me.” 

“T will come with you,” said Hester. 

“No, don’t; we can talk again after dinner. Dare 
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ling, I don’t mean to be unkind, but I have such a 
stunned, queer feeling at my heart.” 

“Poor Olive! No wonder,” thought Hester as the 
elder girl left her. 

A moment later Olive had put her face inside the 
nursery door. There were three children in the pleas- 
ant day nursery. Two little girls of about nine and 
seven years of age, who went by the names of Lady 
Betty and Trots, and a boy of six, who was fastened 
into a high chair. It needed but one glance to show 
that he was a confirmed cripple. He had the pale face 
and large pathetic eyes of the unhealthy. He was 
generally known in the house as Snap, for he possessed 
a caustic tongue and remarkably clever brains. 

Lady Betty, the eldest of the three, had aristocratic, 
high-bred, and somewhat affected manners, hence her 
title. She was a slender, tall, and pretty child, with 
light flaxen hair, which hung in thick masses over 
her neck and shoulders; her eyes were of a bright 
china blue; she had a small mouth and a delicate peach 
bloom in each of her cheeks. 

“ Lady Betty is good to look at, but not worth much 
else,’ Trots used to say of her. In her heart of hearts 
Trots adored her sister, but she had a contemptuous 
manner of speaking of her. 

Trots herself was a dumpling child, very square in 
build, with reddish hair which stuck up wildly all over 
her head, light gray eyes, only relieved from abso- 
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lute ugliness by their black lashes, and a wide mouth. 
Trots was the plain one of a handsome family, but the 
character in her face, the character in her manner, the 
character in her walk made her a universal favourite. 
It was very difficult to look at Trots without laugh- 
ing. She could put a comical element into anything, 
and she was so determined that she led the little nur- 
sery party in any direction she pleased. Trots was 
one of those people who are destined, if they live to 
grow up, to rule the world. She ruled Lady Betty 
already with an iron rod; she was the younger of the 
two, but that did not matter at all. Whatever Trots 
did, whatever Trots said, whatever Trots thought, 
Lady Betty did, said, and thought the identical same. 
As to Snap, both his sisters were more or less his 
slaves, but when he became intolerable Trots would 
always bring him back to order and pull him, as she 
expressed it, off his high horse. 

The three were now in a peculiarly subdued con- 
dition. Snap’s chair was drawn up to the table, and 
he was disconsolately turning the pages of a bound 
volume of the Picture Magazine, which he knew by 
heart. Trots was standing by his side, leaning her fat 
elbow on the table. As Olive appeared she was saying 
in her sharpest voice, “I won’t look at that horrid fat 
man another minute; turn the page, Snap.” 

Lady Betty was languidly applying a sopping hand- 
kerchief to her eyes for about the hundredth time 
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As Olive appeared she was heard to say: “T won't look 
at pictures; no, I won’t! I think you're all horrid un- 
feelin’. I want my own little mother.” 

“Here am I instead!” cried Olive. 

There was a sudden start from all three, and a 
shout from Lady Betty. Trots left her position by 
the table, and rushed across the room; but Snap, look- 
ing full at his sister with his dark eyes, said emphati- 
cally: 

“T wonder what sort of use you are, when we are 
all wanting mother?” 

“All the same, it 7s comforting to kiss her—it is, 
it is!”’ cried Trots. Her fat arms were flung tightly 
round Olive’s neck, and now Olive, going down on 
her knees, took both little girls into her embrace. 
Lady Betty pressed close to her, and said with another 
sob: 

“You know all, then; you know that our own little 
mother has gone?” 

“Yes; but she will come back,” said Olive. 

“Humbug!” cried Snap from the table. “ Please, 
Lady Betty, give me the next volume of the Picture 
Magazine.” He took no more notice of Olive, but his 
small white face had grown paler than ever. 

Olive now rose. 

“Well, Roger,” she said, “have not you a kiss for 
ame—and I have come home to try and take mother’s 
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place? I know I am not a patch on her, but I be 
lieve I am better than nothing.” 

Roger, alias Snap, did not make any reply. He 
was restlessly turning the pages of the new volume. 
His very thin little fingers were shaking. 

“ How rude you are,” said Trots. ‘“ Why don’t you 
talk, Snap?” 

“1 won’t—not for you,” replied Snap. 

“Well, all I can say is this,” said Trots, turning 
away, “that he is almost unbearable. He has been 
like that all day, hasn’t he, Lady Betty?” 

“Yes; he is an awful nuisance,” said Lady Betty. 

Snap did not take any notice of either of his younger 
sisters; but now, raising his eyes, he fixed them on 
Olive’s face. She bent down over him. 

“ Send them away,” he said. 

“Do you meaz the little girls, darling?” 

“Yes; get ’em out of the room. I want you all 
alone.” 

“Go, Betty and Trots,” said Olive, ‘ go into the 
night nursery and get ready for dessert. You are to 
come down as usual to-night.” 

“Oh, dear me, do you mean it?” cried Lady Betty. 
“JT am glad. I thought we would be nothing but 
nursery children now mother has gone. May I 
put on my white frock with the blue spots, and -my 
blue sash?” 
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“ Oh, that is nice! Come along, Trots.” 

“You're the most heartless girl in the world,” said 
Trots. ‘“ Mother has gone, and you are thinking of 
your horrid white frock with blue spots.” 

The two children left the room wrangling. The 
moment they did so, Snap looked at his sister. 

“ Then it is true, Olive,” he said, “ mother has gone, 
and she'll be away for a year?” 

“Perhaps not quite so long, darling.” 

“ Oh, yes, she will. Even if I was—even if I was to 
grow worse she couldn’t come back.” 

“ But I mean to take such care of you.” 

“T don’t want you to take any care of me. Do you 
think you will take the place of mother? I’m sort of 
empty, and I don’t like it. Why did mother go away? 
What does it all mean? ” 

Olive began to speak, but Snap put his hand across 
her mouth. 

“Don’t talk humbugs,” he said. 

“What do you mean, Roger?” 

“TI mean that you are going to talk humbugs, like 
Nurse and the little girls, and like Hester, and even 
like mother herself. I want the truth.” 

“Well then, Roger, I will tell you the truth. You 
and I have got to live without mother for a time; 
you'll be a brave boy and try to bear up—you can if 
you like, you know. You can be a hero if you like, 
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or, on the other hand, you can fret and give way, and 
give us all a lot of trouble. If mother hears that yeu 
are a hero and are bearing up bravely, she will be 
glad.” . 

“ Glad—what do you mean?” 

“Why, of course, if I can write out to her and say, 
“Roger is keeping so well; he is determined to keep 
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well, for your sake,’ then 

“Oh! oh!” suddenly sobbed Snap. “It was only 
a twinge in my back. I wish you wouldn’t stare. 
Give me volume three.” 

Olive pushed it towards him. 

“You will try, won’t you?” 

“Don’t say anything more. Don’t you know— 
can’t you guess—that when a fellow—a fellow is— 
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is But all of a sudden the little mouth quiv- 
ered, the eyes grew full of passionate tears, and Roger, 
the most social member of the family, burst into pain- 
ful weeping. 

Olive clasped him to her heart, and he did not re 
pulse her. 


CHAPTER AV. 
THE LETTER. 


Ir was late that night before Olive opened her 
mother’s letter. Hester and the nursery children were 
all in bed, and, she hoped, sound asleep. Geoffrey 
and his mother were at the hotel at Southamptom. 
Olive was really alone. The stunned feeling was still 
all over her, and she had not quite realised what had 
happened. . From her mother’s manner, and from the 
suddenness of her departure, she knew that there was 
grave trouble, but of what nature she had not the 
faintest idea. It had something to do with her father. 
Mr. Latimer had been away from home for five years, 
Snap was a baby of a year old when he left. Of 
course, Olive remembered her father well. She could 
recail his gracious presence and his courtly manners, 
He was a dark, handsome, very dignified man. He 
had never been exactly affectionate to the children 
like their mother; he had never taken them to his heart 
of hearts; but Olive had a very distinct feeling of wor- 
ship for him. He was her father, she was intensely 
proud of him, and until she met Brentwood she was 
wont to consider him the best man on earth. When 
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Olive was a child, if her father praised her, she relt that 
the sun had come out; if he blamed her, clouds 
gathered over the horizon. He had suddenly gone to 
Calcutta, being called to do so as the junior partner 
of an important firm. The most lucrative branch of 
the business was carried on in India, and it was neces- 
sary for one of the partners to conduct it. His first 
intention, when he went away, had been to ask his 
wife to join him at Calcutta, but just then Snap de- 
veloped great delicacy, and the other children needed 
a mother more than Mr. Latimer needed his wife, 
and in the end it was arranged that Mrs. Latimer 
should remain in the cheerful house in Primrose Gar- 
dens until the children were educated. She might 
then, if necessary, join her husband. 

When Olive was eighteen she became engaged to 
Giles Brentwood. He was an old friend of the fam- 
ily, and Olive and he had played together as boy and 
girl. Her father and mother had sanctioned the en- 
gagement, and the girl herself looked forward with 
great happiness to her married life. Mr. Latimer’s 
ideas about her, however, were very distinct and firm. 
She must not marry until she was thoroughly well 
educated. It was her father’s wish that she was to re- 
ceive the best training possible, both of mind and 
body. He had not been satisfied with the ordinary 
school curriculum, but had insisted on university life 
following school. 
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“Tam quite willing that Olive should marry Brent- 
wood,” he had written to his wife. “ She loves him, 
and that is quite sufficient; he is a good fellow, too, 
and well-off, but she is not to go to him until she has 
been taught all those most important matters which 
can only be acquired in early youth.” 

Brentwood was desperately in love with pretty 
Olive, and the marriage was to take place in the sum- 
mer. There had been some little talk of Mr. Latimer, 
returning home for the occasion, but in the last letter 
Olive had received from her mother at Newnham, she 
had said that, owing to a sudden crux in the business 
this could not take place, and now a trouble had fallen, 
a blow of some sort, and the mother herself had been 
obliged hastily to leave home. What did it mean? 

Olive sat perfectly still, the thick, unopened letter 
in her lap. She was trying to construct a story which 
would fit the circumstances of the case. Though one 
of the gentlest girls possible, Olive had plenty of 
pluck when occasion demanded. She now, therefore, 
pulled herself together, held the letter for a moment 
between herself and the light, felt its thickness, broke 
the seal, and spread the closely-written sheets before 
her. Mrs. Latimer had written as follows: 


“My Dearest CHILD: A great trouble has come 
to us all, and I scarcely know how to write. I must 
not think of feelings, however, but just tell you as 
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much as I ought of the plain truth. I have decided 
aot to send for you, dearest—you will be home in any 
tase to-morrow, and one farewell more or less scarcely 
matters. I am glad, Olive, that your education at 
Cambridge is finished, and that you will be able to 
take my place while I am away. My dearest girl, I 
believe I read your character aright. I feel certain 
that at a time like the present you will rise to the 
occasion. Something very grave has happened at 
Calcutta, my darling, and it is impossible for me fully 
to explain the matter. I must, however, tell you this: 
Your father, your dear, brave, honourable father, is 
likely to be soon accused of a crime; the crime has to 
fo with money matters in connection with the firm, 
and there is grave circumstantial evidence against 
your father. Olive, I can scarcely write these words, 
and yet you must know them. 

“You remember your father, my child, and you 
must know for yourself, that for a man of his calibre, | 
of his lofty nature, to stoop to the sinful, the base, is 
absolutely impossible. Mr. Hetherington, the senior 
partner, called to see me yesterday evening and broke 
the terrible story to me, a part of which I am confid- 
ing to you. He is nearly as troubled as I am, only 
he has not got my faith. He does not believe, I can 
see it in his manner, in your father’s absolute inno- 
rence. 

“ Now, Olive, I am not going to tell you any more 
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of this matter. If the blow falls you will hear all, but 
T think it possible, just possible, that my going to 
India at once, without a moment’s delay, may prevent 
this blow ever falling, for I have got a clue; I had a 
suspicion last night, and to-day a clue has been put 
into my hands, and I believe that I may save your 
father’s honour. To do that all sacrifice is possible. 
If only right can be established and truth triumphs, 
nothing else matters: Therefore, my dearest, I] leave 
my children—you, Olive, who are just entering on 
life, and my dear little Snap, who is so sadly delicate, 
I leave you all, because your father’s honour comes 
before anything else. When I have cleared it, I will 
return to you, my darlings. It may take months, or 
even a year, to effect this object, but until it is effected 
I do not mean to come back. Now, my dear Olive, 
I wish you to take the management of the whole 
house. You know, as well as I do, how I would wish 
the children to be brought up. I want their educa- 
tion to be continued on the lines which I myself have 
arranged. You will not be quite so well off as when 
I was at home, but there need be no absolute stint of 
money. Mr. Hetherington will be your banker, and 
you are to apply to him when you want money. 

“ Geoffrey, who is about to read for the Bar, will 
live at home, which will be a great comfort to me. 
He knows just as much as you do, Olive, and no 
more. He feels with me that this mission which I 
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have undertaken is more important than anything else 
in the world. He also knows, for I have explained it 
to him, that I am the one person likely to bring it to 
a successful issue. He offered, dear boy, to go with 
me, but it would not do; I cannot have him dragged 
into this. He will stay at home, and you and he must 
be father and mother to the children. 

“T now, darling, approach a subject which gives 
me considerable pain. It is the. subject of your en- 
gagement to Giles Brentwood. I have a great re- 
spect for Giles, and also a great affection. I believe 
that he will be to you a worthy husband, and I am sure 
he will make my dear little girl happy; but Olive, 
darling, I must ask you not to marry him at present. 
It may be my happy lot to avert the blow of which I 
have spoken; but, on the other hand, it may fall, and 
if it does there will be a shadow on our name. I can- 
not allow my girl to enter any family until her father’s 
name is cleared. It will be cleared, dear Olive; you 
have only to wait, and your time of waiting may not 
be long, for your father has no more committed the 
sin which is laid at his door than I have; but until he 
is cleared I would rather you did not marry Giles. I 
am not thinking now of the great help you will be to 
me at home, and of the inestimable loss you would be 
were you to marry; I am thinking of Giles himself. 
I saw him this morning, and have spoken to him. I 
did not dare breathe to him the truth, but I begged of 
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him to allow the engagement to continue for another 
year. I must tell you plainly that he was angry, that 
he resented my interference, and that he would not 
promise to do what I wished. If you, Olive, bravely 
do your duty, you will probably, my dear little girl, 
have a hard task before you; but I think you will con- 
quer, for you have always been God-fearing and un- 
selfish. Rise to the occasion now. Believe me, that 
in all probability the trial will be short, and that your 
dear, brave, and honoured father will be abundantly 
vindicated. 

“T can add no more, except to ask God to bless 
you for ever. 

“Your Lovinc MoTHER.” 


Olive read this letter twice. The first time she 
hardly took it in; at the second reading some of the 
meaning was made plain to her. A hard feeling now 
rose round her heart, and a flush came to her usually 
pale cheeks. 

Her father likely to be accused of a monstrous 
crime!—her father’s honour at stake! She could not 
realise it; and yet her mother said it—her mother, who 
loved this wronged man much more than Olive did 
herself, 

The girl got up at last, crossed the room, opened 
her little private secretaire, and took out the latest 
photograph of her father. She looked now at the 
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keen face, the firm lips, the dark, brilliant eyes; and, 
suddenly falling on her knees, gave vent to a great 
sob of mingled relief and agony. 

“He never did it!” she cried. “ My father—the 
best, the very best of men. Yes, mother is right; he 
will be vindicated fully.” 

She kissed the photograph passionately, put it back 
into its place, and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

“Of course, I will do what mother wants,” she 
thought. “ Mother shall know that in her hour of 
trouble her own Olive will not desert her. It is a 
comfort that Geoffrey knows as much as I do, but, 
after all, how little we both know, for mother has 
explained nothing; but still there are the facts. 
Father is likely soon to be in great trouble; he is likely 
to be accused of a sin. Mother has gone away, in 
order to clear him. Geoffrey and I have to act father 
and mother to the children. We are to apply to Mr. 
Hetherington when we want money; and dear, dear 
Giles must wait. Of course, it is only waiting, but 
he must wait—there is no help for it.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRIAL. 


Earty the next morning Olive was standing in the 
big drawing-room when the door was opened, and a 
tall man came in. He shut it quickly behind him, 
and, crossing the room, came up to Olive, and, before 
she was aware, had clasped her in his arms. 

“Oh, Giles!” cried the girl, “how you startled 
me!” She turned and looked full into his face. He 
had the watchful, keen, and very observant eyes of 
the true scientist. His forehead was broad rather 
than lofty, and the mouth in his clean-shaven face 
showed firmness and strong determination. He was 
a man made to rule others, and in particular he would. 
rule the woman who loved him. From the moment 
she was engaged to him Olive had been completely 
under his sway. As he now clasped her to his heart, 
and looked at her fixedly without speaking, she felt 
a sudden tremble going through her frame. The 
strong resolutions of the previous night, the resolu- 
tions of this morning, began to quiver and fade until 
they almost disappeared. The old sense of weakness 
which had always accompanied her passionate love for 
this man arose within her. After all—after all, her 
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love for Giles was the strongest force in her nature. 
She knew it as he held her tight to his breast and 
looked into her face. Her love for Giles over-ruled 
everything else—duty, filial affection, every argument 
both of prudence and of justice. 

“Well, little woman, it is good to see you,” said 
Brentwood. “Do you know the message I received 
from you last night gave me quite a blow, but one 
glance at your face is sufficient: it is all right now, 
eh?” 

Olive did not speak. Brentwood stooped and 
kissed her. 

“You are back, little girl, and we are together,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Giles!” gasped poor Olive. With a sudden 
tush the teats came to her eyes. Since the blow of 
yesterday she had not shed one; but now even the 
knowledge that Giles Brentwood disliked tears in wo- 
men could not keep back this flood of anguish. 

“T cannot, cannot help it, Giles,” she said, detach- 
ing herself from his close embrace, running to the 
sofa, and burying her face in the cushions. “TI never 
gave way once until I saw you; but your face and— 
oh, Giles! I am miserable! ” 

“Cry as long as ever you like, Olive,” he replied; 
“tears will do you good. It needed only to look at 
you to see that you were bottling up a lot of emotion. 
{ am in no hurry,” 
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He did not go up to her or attempt to take her in 
his arms again; he stepped out on to the balcony, and 
stood there looking down into the street. 

Olive quickly recovered herself. She wiped away 
her tears, and, raising her head, saw the tall figure of 
her lover silhouetted between her and the sky. 
Brentwood seemed to be aware of her slightest move-~ 
ment, for he now turned round. 

“That’s right,” he said in a cheerful tone; “I knew 
those tears would do you good—you are better. 
Come over here. Let me have a good look at you.” 

She rose at once. He brought her to the light, and 
gazed steadily into her face. 

“Tam all disfigured with crying,” she said; “I am 
not usually like this.” 

“T am not thinking of your tears,’ he answered; 
“T want to look a little deeper, a little below the sur- 
face. Look me straight in the eyes, darling.” 

Olive raised her brown eyes resolutely to his. His 
were gray, somewhat cold in expression, as a rule, 
but now dark with passionate love for her. 

“Oh, Giles!” cried the girl, “ I am not a bit worthy 
of you.” 

“That is for me to decide; but now sit down, we 
have much to talk about.” He led her to the sofa, 
put a cushion at her back, and sat close to her. 

“Tam not a bit surprised that you are upset, Olive. 
‘Your mother’s sudden departure was enough te 
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frighten you; you are looking quite worn, and as if 
you had gone through a great deal. I hope you did 
not overstudy at Newnham; I object, on principle, to 
a woman overdoing things of that sort.” 

“Oh, no,” said Olive, “I believe I have passed my 
Tripos, but that is all.” 

Brentwood bit his lip impatiently. 

“T don’t believe in women’s colleges,’ he said; 
“but that is an old debatable ground, is it not? Now 
to matters more important. I find that I can have a 
month off duty in July, and as I, for one, am not at all 
particular about the all-important question of trous- 
seau, I do not see why we should not marry in July 
instead of August. I can then take you to Switzer- 
land—the air of the mountains will blow plenty of col- 
our into those pale cheeks. What do you say, little 
girl, to a month in Switzerland with me, eh?” 

“ But, Giles, don’t you know?” 

“Don’t I know what?” he said impatiently. 

“That I cannot possibly marry you now.” 

“ Olive, my dear, don’t talk nonsense. I hold you 
to your engagement, and I claim you. You faithfully 
promised to be my wife in August—a month one way 
or the other cannot make any difference. I will set- 
tle the matter with Geoffrey. Poor lad, he has a good 
deal on his shoulders. We must “nd an excellent 
governess for the children. As to you, Olive, you are 
mine, and I claim you.” 
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“But, did not mother tell you yesterday?” 

“ She would prefer the wedding being put off until 
her return. I told her that I could not consent to the 
delay. We parted quite understanding that you were 
to give the casting vote.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Olive, turning pale, “ that is not 
fair. Mother wishes me not to marry at present; she 
left a letter, she said so plainly. I must obey her, 
Giles.” 

“T hold you to your promise, Olive.” 

“But it is quite impossible,” said the girl, strug- 
gling to wrest her hands from his grasp. 

Brentwood held them still more tightly. 

“You are the one to decide,” he said in his quietest 
tone. “ Remember, we have been engaged for three 
years. A year ago I was well enough off to marry, 
but, in deference to your father’s wishes, I postponed 
our wedding till you had done with Cambridge. I 
do not hold with too much learning for women, but 
I saw things from his point of view. Now the time of 
waiting is over, and I claim my little wife. My dear 
girl, do not let us talk any more about it, the thing 
is settled; what is done cannot be undone. You have 
promised to be my wife and, before Heaven, I keep 
you to your vow.” 

“But I cannot, oh, I cannot!” cried the girl, 

“You cannot—what do you mean?” 

“JT cannot disregard mother’s earnest wish; I can 
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not leave the children. What would Hetty do with- 
out me, and little Roger, you know how delicate 
he is?” 

“Oh, if Roger is the obstacle, I do not object to 
his living with us when we are married. Now, dear- 
est, do not talk any more. Go upstairs and put on 
your hat. I have just seen the house I require in 
Harley Street, and I want you to come with me to in- 
spect it. There is no use in talking about what is 
settled, Olive. I mean to marry you in July. Let 
me see ’—he took out his pocketbook, opened it, and 
looked at a little almanac within. 

“This,” said Brentwood, “is the 25th of June; we 
will fix our wedding-day for the 2oth of July, eh? 
Nearly a month off, plenty of time for all necessary 
preparations, even for the all-important trousseau. 
We will be married quietly, and go away from the 
church. I don’t want a gay wedding, I want 
you.” 

“And I want you,” said Olive, “but Giles, oh, 
Giles! think of mother.” 

“T do think of her. She was excited and troubled 
by her sudden departure. She will be very glad after- 
wards that we did not take her at her word. Now, 
not another objection. What an obstinate little face! 
When Geoffrey comes back from Southampton, we 
will arrange the whole thing. Run upstairs now and 
put on your things.” 
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Olive rose. She again tried to speak, but Brent: 
wood put his hand playfully across her lips. 

“There now, that is right,’ he said, “the sparkle 
is coming back to your eyes, you are getting to look 
a little more like my own Olive. Run along, I have 
got my partner to take all my patients this morning, 
so I am absolutely free, and I have a great deal to 
talk over with my wise little woman. Be quick, dar- 
ling, we will drive to Harley Street and see No. 110. 

Olive left the room. 

Hetty, after her fashion, was lingering about on the 
landing. Hetty, very tall, gaunt, and thin, with her 
hair hanging in wild confusion over her neck and 
shoulders, was waiting to pounce on her sister. 

“Well,” she said, “is he in a rage; is he furious 
with you for postponing it?” 

“Don’t question me now, Hetty,” said Olive. 

Hester stared into her sister’s face. 

“You surely are not giving in to him?” she said. 
“Mother told me for certain that the wedding would 
be put off for a year.” 

“T will do my very best, Hetty, but do not ask me 
questions now.” 

“Ah,” said Hester, in a pleased voice, “I told 
mother Giles would have his own way; I told her so 
frankly, and I said more. I said, ‘Mother, you 
are wasting time giving Olive directions about the 
children; you had much better talk to me about them, 
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she’ll be away with that blessed Giles of hers, and I’lJ 
be here.’ I always said that Giles Brentwood was a 
axtat:” 

“Oh, Hester, he is perfectly splendid, and he has 
to be considered,” said Olive. 

“There you are. Didn’t I know it?” 

Olive put up her lips to Hetty’s. 

“Tam trying so hard to do what is right,” she said; 
“but it is very difficult.” 

“Olive, be quick!” called out Giles from below. 
“What are you lingering for?” 

Olive rushed up to her room. 

“Help me to unpack my prettiest hat, Hetty; the 
one with the blue feathers—there! that one.” 

| Jidut I know it?” said Hester... * Put: it) on. 
Your eyes are as red as ferrets’; it is not at all becom- 
ing to cry. Even that hat won’t make you look 
pretty—at least, for a little. I quite hate Giles. 
What has he done to upset you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing! when he is going to insist on your do- 
ing the one thing you ought not todo? He shall have 
a spice of my mind if he worries you. You cannot 
marry him for a year, if you wish to keep your faith 
with mother.” 

Olive said nothing. The thought of her mother’s 
letter, which she had put in the same escritoire which 
held her father’s photograph, lay heavy against her 
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heart; but Giles was downstairs, and he held a glam- 
our over her. He made things look different from 
anyone else, and she loved him; yes, she loved him 
better than her mother—better than anyone else in all 
the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HOUSE OF PLEASANT THINGS. 


THE house in Harley Street turned out all that was 
desirable. It was-going a bargain, too, for the late 
owner, a doctor, had died suddenly and the remainder 
of the lease was to be’had for a small sum, 

Brentwood was a clever and a very ambitious man, 
He hoped, long before the five years’ lease had run 
out, to be in a position to take the very best house in 
the street. In the meantime No. 110 would suit his 
purposes admirably; but to ensure success he must 
marry. A doctor is expected to have a wife, and he 
did not intend to be an exception to the universal 
rule. Besides, he was deeply attached to Olive. She 
was sufficiently modern in her ideas and tastes never 
to appear outrée or behind the times, and yet suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned to yield implicitly to his superior 
judgment. She was pretty, too, not dazzlingly so; 
he never lost his head so completely about her as to 
think her an angel of beauty, but she was pretty 
enough to be extremely pleasant to the eye, and he 
thought with distinct pleasure of the time when she 
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would sit at the head of his table dispensing hospi- 
tality to his guests. 

Brentwood was an excellent fellow, with plenty of 
sterling qulities, but he did feel, assuredly, that the 
man should come before the woman, that his strength 
being superior, he should take the first place; and 
that the woman, however advanced her views, could 
not disguise the fact from herself that, if she was to 
walk through life with even moderate comfort, she 
must lean on the man. In the case of husband and 
wife the wife should, without question, obey the hus- 
band. Brentwood regarded Olive as almost his wife 
now, and treated her objections to an immediate mar- 
riage as a child’s whim, to be patiently dealt with but 
firmly opposed. He took her through the large 
empty house, expatiating on its many advantages. 
The huge drawing-room covered the whole of the first 
floor. It was a very handsome apartment, and there 
they would receive their guests. The consulting- 
room, on the ground floor, was quiet and at the back 
of the house, where no noise need interrupt the careful 
doctor’s diagnoses of his many patients’ ailments. 
The dining-room looked out on to the street, had 
large windows, and was as cheerful as such a room 
could be. 

“T can get some good old oak, a bargain,” said 
Brentwood to Olive; “we will have this room lined 
with old oak up to the ceiling. It will look better 
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than anything else. Now let us go and overhaul the 
bedrooms.” 

The bedrooms were also spacious and numerous, 
and the rest of the accommodation of the house was 
all that the heart of man or woman could wish for. 

“We will take 110, Olive,” said Brentwood, when 
they had gone from cellar to attic; “I will make a point 
of seeing the landlord this evening, and finally ar- 
ranging the matter. Now I will take you to Shool- 
bred’s; we may as well choose our furniture at once.” 

To these many remarks, Olive’s gentle and pa- 
thetic “Oh, Giles! Giles! I wish you would listen— 
Giles, you know—Oh, I love you, but you know I 
cannot, by any possibility, marry you before mother 
returns,” Brentwood thought it best to turn a deaf 
ear. Once, however, he looked her full in the face: 

“ Nonsense, little girl,” he said; then, in such a de- 
cided tone that her heart leapt, and then sank within 
her: “I will settle the matter with Geoffrey; you shall 
obey your mother, and yet you shall be mine by the 
end of July. Don’t you fret that wise little head of 
yours. Now then, here comes my carriage; what do 
you think of it; a smart little brougham, eh?” 

“Oh, how pretty, Giles! I like that dark-red 
colour.” 

“T thought you would. Now get in, won’t you? 
We will drive to different furniture dealers’; but I have 
almost made up my mind to furnish at Schoolbred’s.” 
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Accordingly the rest of that busy morning and the 
afternoon that followed were spent at Shoolbred’s. 
Olive found herself, in spite of her better judgment, 
purchasing all sorts of household goods. Drawing- 
room chairs, carpet, etc., were looked at and discussed. 
The dining-room furniture, all of oak, was absolutely 
secured. Brentwood said, in his hasty, masterful 
voice: “I will take these things; enter these things to 
my account. I will let you know when the house is 
ready to receive this bedroom suite,” etc., etc. 

Olive stood mute. Her head was in a whirl. It 
was most exciting certainly, most stimulating to the 
imagination, most, most delightful. Were all these 
lovely things to be hers? 

She had the making of a capital housewife in her— 
she was neat, methodical, and orderly. In the dear 
old house in Primrose Gardens, lavish as its expendi- 
ture was, the furniture was getting a little the worse 
for wear; on the stairs, for instance, the carpets were 
somewhat threadbare, and Olive had often noticed 
this with a fretted sensation. How well the broad 
stairs in the Harley Street mansion would look in 
their Axminster coverings! How rich and ample the 
drawing-room would be with that sense of space which 
Brentwood delighted in, and which Olive, in her heart 
of hearts, approved of. 

As the afternoon advanced, however, another sub- 
ject came up to trouble her. She had faithfully prom- 
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ised Roger the night before to spend an hour with him 
that afternoon. They were to consult together over 
a new mechanical toy, and as to the best way to uti- 
lise the magnificent box of tools which had been given 
to the little fellow on his last birthday. Olive was 

very handy, and could put up bookcases and hammer 
in nails and restore rusty locks in a way quite outside 
the ken of the ordinary girl. It was on account of 
this accomplishment of hers that Roger tolerated her, 
She felt, as she remembered him now, that she would 
rather see his patient, half-satisfied smile, and hear the 
little chirping tones of his voice, than anything else in 
the world. Was he listening for her? was he expect- 
ing the nursery handle to turn, and Olive’s face to 
appear? Was his cynical little face to become yet 
paler, yet more hard and discontented when she failed 
to keep her word? She thought and thought of him, 
and her answers to Brentwood became more and more 
abstracted. Finally, he noticed the downcast look on 


her face. 
“ How selfish I am!” he cried. He took out his 
watch ‘and glanced at it. “By Jove! and I am late, 


too; I must be off. I have an appointment with An- 
derson, the brain specialist, at five o’clock. I'll just 
put you into a hansom, Olive, and you can go straight 
home. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“ Not a bit; I am most anxious to get home,” she 
answered. 
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“ Well, come then.” 

Brentwood turned and said a few words to the man 
who had been attending to them. 

“T will see that all your orders are faithfully exe- 
cuted, sir,” replied the official, and then they left the 
shop. A moment later Brentwood had bidden Olive 
good-bye. 

“T’ll look in to-night, if possible,” he said. “ By the 
way, when is Geoffrey to be back?” 

“He may be back now, Giles; mother was to sail 
early this morning.” 

“ All right! if I cannot call to-night ask him to come 
to my rooms in Queen Anne Street. Now then, good- 
bye, we have done a good day’s work.” He smiled 
at her with that satisfied affection which admitted of 
no doubt. She was his—in a month’s time she would 
be his wife. 

The hansom bowled quickly away in the direction of 
Primrose Gardens. When it arrived there Hetty was 
standing on the steps. 

“Oh, so you have come back,” she said. Hetty 
looked distinctly untidy, and there was a smudge of 
dirt across her chin. Her sailor-hat was a little awry, 
and her long mass of straight dark hair was hanging 
in wisps down her back. 

“Yes, I have come,” said Olive. “Oh, Hester, 
what a show you are! Why do you stand on the steps 
like that?” 
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“ Heigh, ho!” said Hester with a yawn. “I have 
nothing from Adam to do; why shouldn’t I stand on 
the steps?” 

“ What would mother say?” 

“Tf I were you, Olive,” said Hester in a firm tone, 
“T wouldn’t ask what mother would say. Her direc- 
tions to you were to look after us. I wonder how 
you have carried them out to-day.” 

“Don’t, Hetty; you are cruel,” said Olive. ‘“ Has 

Geoffrey come back?” 

“TT believe so. I think he is in the study. Do you 
want him?” 

“Yes, I must speak to him.” 

“You had better go up to Snap first, he really is 
fretting for you. If I were you, I wouldn’t make 
promises to a child of that sort if you don’t mean to 
keep them.” 

“T won’t in future; I'll be with Snap in a moment; 
but J must see Geoffrey first.” 

Olive ran past Hetty, who looked after her with 
-an elévation of her eyebrows and a slight satirical 
smile round her lips. 

“What a goose the dear little mother was not to 
put me in charge,” she murmured for about the twen- 
tieth time. “ Thank goodness my head is not turned 
with an odious, tiresome lover of that sort; a Tartar, 
I call him. To see that tyrant ordering sweet little 
Olive about is enough to make one’s blood boil. She 
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looks fagged to death, too. Oh, thank a merciful 
Providence that I am not attractive-looking; I do 
think a plain face is a downright blessing.” Hetty 
whistled an air in a manly tone, and stood on the steps 
with one arm akimbo. She knew she ought not to do 
it, but there was a strong spirit of defiance all over 
her. 

“If Olive means to disobey mother I shan’t make 
things smooth for her,” was her thought. “T’'ll just 
tell her she is neglecting us all. Oh, dear! I know I 
am a perfect rake standing here, and poor Snap will 
be ill to-night; a nice load Olive will have to bear on 
her conscience. It’s all the Tartar’s fault.” 

One of the passers-by now looked up at the 
tall girl; she reddened slightly and entered the 
house. 

“ After all I ought not to give people the impres- 
sion that I cannot take care of myself,” she murmured; 
“T can and right well. What does it matter if I am 
only fifteen; have I not got the brains of two-and- 
twenty? Does not Miss Cuthbert say that I am quite 
the cleverest girl in the school? Now, dear little 
Olive, although she is pretty and gentle and womanly, 
has no brains to boast of. After all she will do ad- 
mirably to be ruled over by that blessed Giles. Why 
did mother put her in charge? and what is the mys- 
tery? Why should mother have gone away, and 
given us all such sore, sore hearts? Well, I'll poke 
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that mystery out somehow; I'll get the truth from 
Olive or Geoffrey. I. might have been trusted; I 
have six times the sense of Olive, when all is said and 
done.” 

Meanwhile Olive had gone swiftly into the study, 
had shut the door, turned the key in the lock, and 
faced Geoffrey. 

“You saw her off, Geoff? ” 

“Yes,” he answered. He. was looking pale, and 
there were fagged lines round his mouth. 

“Did she break down?” 

“ She would not be the mother if she did, Olive.” 

Olive flung herself into the nearest chair, her hands 
dropped to her sides. 

“Oh, I am so tired,” she said. 

“ You look it,” answered her brother; “ where have 
you been?” 

“With Giles all the morning. Geoff, you must help 
me,” 

“ With Gales Brentwood?” 

tt Y88e1 

“He knows your wedding cannot be at present?” 

“That is just it, Geoff, he means it to be at pres- 
ent. Do you know what we have been doing for the 
last three or four hours?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“ Choosing a house and furniture-—~” 


> 


“ Olive, I must say that——’ 
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“Oh, I know all you think; you think I am the 
most unfeeling girl in the world.” 

“T cannot consider you remarkable for feeling, 
Olive; the very day mother goes, and when her wish 
was so explicit.” 

“TIT know—well, you have got to help me. I told 
Giles what mother’s wish was, and I said I must obey 
her, but he took no more notice than if I had been a 
little child asking for the moon. He wishes the mar- 
riage to be in July, a month earlier even than was 
first intended. Oh, Geoff, what am I to do?” 

“Tell him point-blank that you will have nothing 
to do with him until mother comes back,” said the 
brother. 

Olive’s face turned very pale. 

“T cannot,” she said, in a low whisper. 

“You cannot; do you mean to say you are going to 
yield to him?” 

“ Geoff, I cannot offend him; I believe he would 
break it off. Oh, I want to marry him, and I want 
to obey mother, and I cannot do both. He must not 
break off the engagement, Geoffrey. I love him too 
much.” 

Olive did not cry as she said these words, but there 
was a look of almost despair on her white face. 

Geoffrey looked at her at first with a sense of im- 
patience, which all men feel when they see a woman 
in distress and do not know how to comfort her; but 
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then his real pity awoke. After all, she was his little 
sister; she had been engaged for over three years, 
she sincerely loved Giles; the position was very hard 
for her. 

“ Never mind, Olive, old girl,” he said in a would-be 
patronising tone, “if you don’t wish to marry the fel- 
low you shan’t, and if he breaks it off I—I have my 
mother’s authority, and know how to act. You leave 
it to me.” 

“But I must not quarrel with him,” said Olive. 
“Ti he will wait for a year, and not be too angry, I 
would not have a sorry thought in the matter, but I 
cannot vex him.” 

“T suppose that means that you are desperately in 
love with Brentwood,” said Geoffrey, in the tone of 
a young judge. 

“T love him with all my heart,” answered Olive, 
“ Better than anyone on earth.” 

“ Better than mother?” 

“Oh, it is different,’ said the poor girl, clasping 
and unclasping her hands. “ Yes, if it comes to it, 
I do love him better than mother.” 

She rose as she spoke. Geoffrey looked at her very 
gravely. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I would not have 
thought it of you, but I suppose all girls are alike. 
T’ll do what I can, of course. It is rather puzzling. 
Why didn’t you speak to mother yesterday? ” 
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“ She-did not say anything about it; I had not read 
her letter then.” 

“What a pity!’* murmured Geoffrey. 

“Geoffrey, Giles wants to see you to-night. If he 
is not here after nine o’clock will you go round to 
Queen Anne Street? You will do the best you 
can?” : 

“What does the best mean? I had better under- 
stand.” 

“T want to do what mother wishes, but, at the same 
time—oh, Geoff, I cannot lose him!” ” 

“Lose him! If he gave you up for this you would 
be better without him. But there, leave it to me; he 
wants a man to deal with him. You are only a little, 
weak, womanly thing. By the way, Olive, we had bet- 
ter have dinner early to-night; there is a great deal to 
talk over besides this Brentwood nonsense.” 

Olive slowly left the room; she was fond of her 
brother, but she wished he would not call her en- 
gagement that “ Brentwood nonsense.” It meant 
everything in her life, and why should Geoffrey speak 
of it in such disparaging tones? 

She had reached the nursery and went in. Snap 
was in his high chair, with his box of tools and his 
scientific toys beside him. The two little girls had 
placed themselves in a distant window. Trots was 
arguing fiercely with Lady Betty; and Lady Betty, 
with a red face, was leaning up against the wall. 
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“Stop chattering,” said Snap’s voice as Olive ap- 
peared. . 
Trots rushed up to Olive, in her usual ungainly 
fashion. 
“Where have you been?” she said; “ we have been 
having an awful afternoon—it has been nothing but 
wrangling. We've been the dogs that delight to bark 
and bite. See how I have been going on to Lady 
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Betty, there’s her cheek; she’ll bear the mark 


“To my dying day,” said Lady Betty, in a solemn, 
tearful voice. The tears sprang to her pretty blue 
eyes. 

“Oh, Trots, for shame!’’ said Olive. “ What.a 
desperate scratch, and just when mother has gone.” 

“It’s because of that,” said Trots. She laid her fat 
little hand solemnly against her heart. 

“What do you mean, Trots? you ought not to talk 
nonsense,” 

“What a sharp tone you have got, Olive,” cried 
Snap; “I always thought you were the gentle one. 
I see you’re no better than the rest of ’em. Mother 
is the only woman who was ever born who kept her 
word, and you're just like all the rest,. I don’t. want 
you to come bothering round now; I have puzzled out 
the thing for myself.” He shrugged his shoulders 
and turned his curly head away from Olive. 

Olive looked from him to the girls. Trots gazed 
full up at her solemnly. 
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“JY am better since I scratched Lady Betty,” she 
said; “I was full to the brim and had to give way 
somehow. If you had come in two hours ago, I would 
not have been shabby; I know I was shabby, but I 
didn’t think you would disappoint three children who 
are without a mother.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said Lady Betty, beginning to sob. 

Snap shrugged his shoulders more fiercely than 
ever at his distant table. 

“Yes,” said Trots, “ we had better all bear up; we 
are without a mother, or as good; she is on the briny 
ocean, and we are up here in this nursery, and you 
have forsook us. It’s mean of you, it’s ’cos of you 
Lady Betty is marked for life; you had best know it, 
it’s ’cos of you.” 

“ Dear me!” said poor Olive, “I seem to be getting 
it very hot all round; what is to be done?” 

“There, now that’s better,” said Trots; “ when you 
are sorry you'll be forgive; won’t she, Lady Betty?” 

“Of course,” said Lady Betty. 

“Sit down on this window-ledge and let us prove 
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you're sorry,” continued Trots. “Talk on pleasant 
things, same as mother would, if she were at home. 
We always had our pleasant things’ talk every even- 
ing; didn’t you know that?” 

“No.” 

“Tt was a plan of mother’s; it was for Snap, you 


know.” 
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“ Humbug!” cried Snap. 

“Tt was; he may call it humbug if he likes.” 

“Tell me about the pleasant things,” continued 
Olive. 

“Mother used to come in, and sit down, and we 
would talk. The rule was, nothing unpleasant, no 
grumbles, no discontent, all the jolly things, and the 
one who told the jolliest things and was the merriest, 
got an extra kiss from mother. Of course, you are 
no good, we don’t want your kisses specially, but it was 
jolly that hour; we thought perhaps you would go on 
with it.” 

“T will if I can.” 

“Well then, begin. It’s only half-past six now, you 
don’t want more than half-an-hour to get into your 
finery for dinner. Now then, here you are.” 

Trots pushed Olive in the direction of the big win- 
dow and, with a sudden swift movement, bobbed 
her down on the broad, flat-cushioned window- 
seat. 

“ That’s comfy,” she said; “ come, Lady Betty.” 

“ But how can I talk of pleasant things,” said Betty, 
with another sob, “when I’m marked for life? My 
beauty is spoiled.” 

“Not at all, Betty,” said Olive; “that scratch is 
very bad, but it is only a scratch. Now kiss, both of 
you, and make it up. If you want me to talk of 
pleasant things you must help me,” 
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“ Shall I tell you what I would like to happen?” 
said Trots, nestling close up to her sister and looking 
her full in the face. 

“What, darling?” 

“T will tell you. It’s a pleasant thing, and yet it 
doesn’t sound all pleasant, but it is. I have mapped 
out my future.” 

“Nonsense, Trots! A little girl like you?” 

“T have, though. I want to have one child in the 
future, just like my own ‘self, and a dead husband. 
Now isn’t that a pleasant thing?” 

Olive could not help laughing. 

“You are too queer,” she said. 

“TT want to have a very rich living husband,” said 
Lady Betty, “ and two or three carriages and no chil- 
dren at all, and to have heaps and heaps of frocks and 
diamond rings, and be the beauty of the London sea- 
son,” she added in conclusion. 

“Humbug!” said Snap again. His reiteration of 
this word sounded like a sort of chorus in the dis- 
tance. 

Olive looked at him fixedly. If only he would 
turn round, if only the frown would leave his little 
face! But, after all, if she must really go away with 
Giles the children would always, to their dying day, 
think her mean and selfish; the hour of. pleasant 
things would be outside her province; the passionate 
love, which Trots was all too anxious to bestow, would 
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never be expended upon her; and Lady Betty would 
think of her golden future without once allowing 
Olive to share it with her. As to Snap—but would 
Snap, under any circumstances, ever get over his 
mother’s loss? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SINKING SHIP. 


BRENTWOOD did not come round that evening, and 
soon after nine o’clock Geoffrey somewhat unwillingly 
started off to see him in his rooms in Queen Anne 
Street. 

“T’ll do my best,” he said, in that patronising tone 
which was beginning to grate on poor Olive. “ You 
shan’t marry him against your will, of that I am de- 
termined.” 

“But don’t make him angry,” she pleaded. “If 
you can only get him to see that we must wait for a 
year I shall be quite happy again.” 

“T’ll do my best, leave it to me, this is a man’s mat- 
ter,’ was his answer, and then he put on his hat and 
went out. 

He was away a long time, and Olive at last was 
obliged unwillingly to go to bed. She was dead tired, 
and, as soon as she laid her head on her pillow, fell 
fast asleep. But during the night she was disturbed 
by many dreams. In all these dreams Brentwood 
bore a part. Now, she was his wife, ruling his house, 
ordering his servants, sitting at the head of his table. 


Again she was in the nursery of her present home and 
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Snap was ill. Brentwood was sent for to attend hin, 
and Snap would not have him; and when she, Olive, 
tried to soothe the sick child, he muttered that she be- 
longed to Giles Brentwood, and that he did not want 
her. And then again in her dreams she was with her 
mother, and her mother’s sweet face had a look of re- 
proach on it, and she seemed to hear her mother say, 
“And it was to share my burden; you have failed me 
in the hour of my need.” 

Poor Olive awoke at last with tears on her cheeks. 

“Oh, I must be faithful to mother,” she thought; 
“T will be faithful to mother. I wonder what Geof- 
frey has done.” 

At breakfast the next morning Hetty appeared, 
looking intensely curious. She was too old to break- 
fast in the nursery, and yet was not considered old 
enough to receive the full confidence of her elder 
brother and sister. Accordingly, she fretted and 
fumed, and made herself intensely disagreeable. She 
asked several questions, which Geoffrey refused to an- 
swer; then she called him an old muff, and grumbled 
at being kept in the dark. Finally, Olive was obliged 
to ask her to leave the room. 

“Tf you have done your breakfast will you go up- 
stairs?’”’ she said. “ When matters are a little more 
arranged you shall know all that you ought to know; 
you must be satisfied with that. Do go and read 
some history, or do something useful.” 
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“ Useful!’ muttered Hetty, with scorn, “am not I 
always the useful member of the family? I tell you 
what it is, you two—you won't be able to ride your 
high horses much longer. Before two months are 
over I shall have the charge of this establishment, and 
you may as well get me into harness as quickly as 
possible, because sooner or later I shall be head of 
the house, you'll see.” 

Olive smiled very sadly, but Geoffrey said, “Go at 
once, and don’t loiter.” 

Hester was obliged to leave the room, murmuring 
angrily. 

“What a gawky, overgrown creature she is!” said 
Geoffrey, the moment the door had closed behind 
her. 

“She does not know what to make of things just 
now,” replied Olive, “and, of course, she is at the 
gawky age; but you will see by-and-by she will be 
not only a fine girl to look at, but will have a fine 
character as well. I am very sorry I cannot con- 
fide in her; I believe it would do her no end of 
good.” 

“Tt is not to be thought of,” said Geoffrey, “ our 
mother’s instructions were explicit on this point.” 

“Well, well, Geoff, don’t let us talk about Hetty any 
more just now. You saw Giles?” 

“Yes. I tell you what it is, Olive—he means to 
make himself disagreeable.” 
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- “Tell me?’ said Olive, turning pala 

“I declare, Olive, I don’t believe you are a bit 
strong,” said her brother: “how you change colour! 
Brentwood had better prescribe for you a tonic or 
something.” 

“T am perfectly strong,” answered Olive, “it is 
only that Iam anxious. Tell me what he said.” 

“Wrell, simply this: he is determined to marry you, 
and won’t stand any nonsense, as he calls it. He 
says you are bound to him, and that you must either 
come to him now or break off the engagement.” 

Olive’s cheeks, which had been so white, grew red. 

“T cannot break off the engagement,” she said, in 
a low, smothered sort of voice. 

“ That is what puzzles me so much,” said Geoffrey, 
rising impatiently from his chair. “Of course, if I 
were you, I should not hesitate; I would not be forced 
to go to any fellow, and I told him last night that I 
thought him a singularly unreasonable man. His re- 
ply was that he did not mind in the least what I 
thought of him, and that he was determined to have 
you now or never. That is how he expressed it. Oh! 
it’s not that he isn’t fond of you, of course he is; but 
he is a pig-headed sort of chap, and is determined to 
have his own way. Of course, I see things to a cer- 
tain extent from his point of view. He is taking a 
house and he wants a wife to manage it. Then all 
these doctor fellows are married. They don’t get so 
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many patients unless they have a pretty little wife in 
the background; and, of course, as you like that sort 
of overbearing fellow, you are just suited to him—I 
told him so. I didn’t make any mischief that I know 
ols? 

“ But what is the final result?’ asked Olive. 

“Well, I hope you won’t mind; it is this. I am to 
cable to father to get his permission for the marriage 
to take place in July. My first proposal was that we 
should wait until we heard from mother, but he says 
that would be quite too late for him, as he wants the 
marriage to take place on the 2oth. I told him that I 
knew, positively, you would not marry without fath- 
er’s consent, and I have arranged to cable to-day. 
The matter is taken out of your hands, Olive; you 
must be guided by father’s answer.” 

“ But,” said Olive, turning very white, “don’t you 
know, Geoffrey—don’t you know the real reason?” 

“Don’t I know what?” said Geoffrey, looking at 
her impatiently. “ For goodness’ sake, Olive, don’t 
make more difficulties than exist.” 

“But you must listen,” replied Olive, in a firm 
voice; “even if I do yield to Giles—and my heart is 
weak enough where he is concerned—if I do yield to 
Giles, and consent to give up the care of the children, 
and to break away from the trust mother has reposed 
in me, there are other circumstances which make my 
marriage just now impossible.” 
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Geoffrey looked at her fixedly; his face grew stern 
and hard. 

“What do you allude to?” he said. 

“You know why mother has gone away.” 

“No,” replied Geoffrey, “I don’t. She has got a 
bee in her bonnet, I think, if you ask me frankly.” 

“ Geoffrey, you know better. Mother is not the 
sort of woman to go away for a mere fancy. Our 
father has—I mean he is likely to get into great trou- 
ble, to be—to be accused 

“Don’t!” interrupted Geoffrey. 

“Oh, I won’t, I scarcely dare to breathe the word, 
but you know, you know perfectly well to what I 
allude, and mother said—oh, she put it so plainly in 
her letter—that I must not go to any honest, upright, 
honourable man until our father’s honour was vindi- 
cated. She has gone out to India because she thinks 
she can do this. Geoffrey, you know what I 
mean.” 

“Upon my word, Olive, I don’t. Mother told me 
a story which, on the face of it, was impossible, that 
our father was likely to be accused of a crime in con- 
nection with money. Long before now, in all proba- 
bility, the thing has been cleared up. As to being 
guilty, that is simply out of the question. But you 
know the little mother, she always will try to set every- 
thing right; she will poke that wise little finger of hers 
into every pie, and now that she has taken it into her 
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head that her one mission in life is to set father right, 
she will go through with it, whatever it costs her and 
others. I really do not see why you are to ruin your 
whole life because mother has got a fad. Our father 
is innocent. You disgrace no family by going into 
it. Any man ought to be proud to have the daughter 
of Geoffrey Latimer for his wife.” 

Olive did not speak. She was clasping her hands 
tightly together. There was a lump in her throat. 
She longed to echo every word that Geoffrey had said, 
but there was her mother’s letter, After all, Geoffrey 
had not read it. 

“Don’t you understand me?” he said. His face 
looked worn and pale. “I have a passionate attach- 
ment for my father. Jam not a fellow of many words, 


be) 


but where my father is concerned 

“ And so do IJ love him truly, most truly,” said Olive, 
“but not so truly, not so dearly, not so wisely as 
mother does. If mother believes that there is truth 
in this report, how can I refuse to give credence to 
it? At any rate, there is one thing plain, Geoffrey: 
I ought not to go to Giles under any circumstances, 


without telling him the truth.” 


Geoffrey came a step nearer to his sister. 

“Tell him what?” he said. His voice was low, 
with a sort of growl in it. 

“The truth, Geoffrey.” 

“What mother thinks that father has done?” 
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“ Geoffrey, you know better; mother does not think 
it, but she does know that a shadow has fallen upon 
him. She says that until that shadow is cleared I 
ought not to marry Giles. I ought to tell Giles what 
mother told me, and yet she said I was not to.” 

“ Of course, you are not to be so mad, Olive; it may 
mean ruin to the firm if you begin to talk of this. 
This matter is in Mr. Hetherington’s hands, our 
father’s partner. He would be wild, and so would 
mother, if the faintest hint of any slander was breathed 
against our father. I believe the report, in the office, 
is that our father has been taken ill, and that mother 
has gone to him. That, of course, we know is not the 
truth, but it is to be received as truth at present.” 

“Tf that is so, I will go myself to see Mr. Hether- 
ington,” said Olive. 

“You need not do anything until we receive our 
father’s reply, Olive; and I think, after all, that reply 
ought to satisfy you. If he says ‘ Marry at once,’ you 
may be sure there is nothing serious. If, on the other 
hand, he forbids the marriage to take place at present, 
your course is clear. Even if Brentwood breaks off 
with you, you must not marry him under those cir- 
cumstances.” 

Olive got up; she began to pace, restlessly, up and 
down in front of the open window. 

“Oh, if only Giles would love me well enough to 
wait a little longer, and to trust me,” she cried. 
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“T wish he would,” said Geoffrey; “he is a good 
fellow, but not worthy of you, Olive. If you feel that 
your right course is to obey mother, and look after 
the children, why, then, do not hesitate.” 

As Geoffrey spoke he left the room. The moment 
he had gone, Olive looked wildly round her, then she 
fell on her knees, leaning her face against a corner of 
the breakfast table. She was in the attitude of prayer, 
but she was not praying—her heart was full of wild 
rebellion—rebellion against the cruel strait she was 
placed in. 

“Tf Giles would only wait, I would gladly wait too,” 
thought the girl, “ but I cannot give him up.” 

The room door opened, and Susan, the parlourmaid, 
came in. 

Olive sprang to her feet and, turning her back on 
Susan, began to pull off some withered sprays from 
the geraniums in the window-boxes. 

Susan cleared her throat. 

“ Miss Olive,” she said. 

Olive turned round, impatiently. 

“Well, Susan, what do you want?” she answered. 

“My mistress said, when she went away, that you 
would look after things, miss; there are a great many 
things to be talked about and considered. Cook 
didn’t like to worry you yesterday, but she wants to 
see you this morning, miss.” 

“ Oh, tell her to order anything she likes,” said poor 
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Olive; “I have a headache, I cannot attend to house- 
hold things to-day.” 

Susan raised her brows with a scarcely perceptible 
gesture. 

“Tt is this, miss,” she said, after a pause, “ we serv- 
ants all want to know how we are placed. Are we to 
go on with you, miss, in the old way, or are we 
to give notice? The end of the season is coming on, 
and, if we delay much longer, we won’t be able to get 
fresh places. That’s what Cook says, and she ought 
to know.” 

“Why, of course, you are to stay on,” said Olive. 
“Mr. Geoffrey and the children and I want servants 
as much as we ever did.” 


’ 


“Oh, to be sure, miss,” said the girl in a dubious 


sort of voice, “I know that, but I supposed, consid- 
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ering: 

“ Considering what?” 

“Do you mind if I speak out, Miss Olive?” 

“T wish you would, Susan; I have known you for 
years, and mother has always trusted you. What is 
it? What do you want to say?” 

“JT don’t want to say it, miss—I hate to say it, and 
yet it ought to be told. It’s the talk of the trades- 
people round here, miss, that Mr. Latimer, my master, 
has lost a great deal of money.” 

“Tt is not the truth,” said Olive, colouring. 

Susan looked at her again. 
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“IT hope not, miss,” she said gravely, “but there’s 
something up. It’s the report that Mr. Latimer has 
lost money, and—worse—worse.” 

“Worse?” said Olive, springing forward; “now 
you must speak out. What else is said?” 

“Oh, miss, don’t take on; there aint a word of truth 
in it, of course, but the tradespeople——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Olive. 

“ They say that my master has got into trouble, and 
that the missis has gone out to him because——” 

“Well?” said Olive. 

“ Because she did not want to stay here and see the 
smash. You see, miss, it’s this way; I have not been 
paid for over six months. Cook and I were both 
owed six months’ wages.” 

“Six months’ wages?” said Olive; “ but I thought 
you were paid monthly?” 

“Until six months ago, miss, there was nothing 
more regular, but now the thing has run on, and on, 
and Cook and me, we can’t afford to be implicated in 
a family trouble, Miss Olive, and so, perhaps, it would 
be best for us to give notice. Cook says she don’t 
want to be ’ard on you, miss, for, of course, you’re 
quite blameless, but the fact of the missis going away 
like that, and these rumours getting afloat about Mr. 
Latimer, makes us anxious. We have to look owt for 
ourselves, you see.” 

“Of course,” replied Olive very coldly. She had 
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ceased to question Susan; she stood with her back to 
the light; the pallor of her face was not noticed in this 
attitude, 

Susan, who had found it very hard to begin, now 
continued almost glibly. 

“ And there was that paragraph, miss, in the Daily 
Budget.” 

“What paragraph?” said Olive. 

“Would you like to see it, miss? Cook has it in 
the kitchen. I'll run and fetch it,” 

“Thank you,” replied Olive. 

Susan hastily left the room. Olive remained mo- 
tionless, as if someone had struck her a blow, until 
the girl returned. She came back, panting slightly. 
“Frere it is, miss; oh, I know it is right for you to 

see; I know you won’t think me ’ard.” 

Olive said nothing, her eyes fell on the following 
words: 

“ A mysterious and unpleasant rumour has reached 
us with regard to the great tea-merchants, Messrs, 
Hetherington & Latimer. It is believed that the firm 
has got into monetary difficulties of a serious nature, 
We trust there is no truth in the report, and that this 
old-established business will quickly right itself; but 
at the same time we are bound to mention that 
the rumour has reached us from a well-accredited 


source.” 
Olive dropped the paper. She looked full at Susan, 
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Susan said afterward, “ I never knew before that Miss 
Olive’s eyes could blaze like that.” 

“Thank you for showing it to me,” said Olive; “it 
is false—false.” She turned away. 

Susan stood perfectly still; she did not pick up the 
paper, which Olive had dropped on the floor. After 
a moment Olive turned round and addressed her 
again. 

“That paper has told a lie, and you and the trades- 
people are absolutely mistaken. Tell Cook to men- 
tion to the men who call this morning that their ac- 
counts! will be paid immediately, and that their con- 
jectures and the gossip in the newspapers are wrong. 
I am going to see Mr. Hetherington; I will bring back 
plenty of money, and pay everybody. You and Cook 
had better go; I do not wish to have servants about 
the place who do not trust us.” 

“Oh, miss, if the money is all right is 

“T should prefer that you left, Susan, both of you; 
I cannot discuss this matter any longer.” 

Olive left the room. She held herself erect. The 
words in the paper had given her a strange feeling of 


strength. She felt that she—small, slight, and inno- 
cent as she was—had her father’s honour in her slen- 
der grasp. 

“Mother is away, this thing devolves on me; my 
father shall be saved—my innocent, noble father,” 
thought the girl. 
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She ran upstairs. Her first impulse was to put on 
her hat and go straight away to see Mr. Hethering- 
ton; but on second thoughts she determined to visit 
the nursery party first. Had Nurse also heard the 
rumour? Was Nurse also prepared to desert her 
charges? 

The daily governess, a pretty, slightly, educated girl, 
of the name of Enid Johnson, was coming upstairs. 

“ How do you do, Miss Latimer?” she said, on see- 
ing Olive. She had an anxious face, and it was some- 
what pale now. 

“ Oh, good-morning, Miss Johnson,” replied Olive; 
“you are on your way to the children, of course?” 

“Well, I didn’t know if you wanted me much lon- 
ger. I have heard of another post,” replied Miss 
Johnson. “The holidays are very near, and I am get- 
ting a holiday engagement. May I speak to you for 
a moment, Miss Latimer?” 

Olive opened the door of her mother’s bedroom. 

“Yes, come in,” she said desperately. She shut the 
door, and turned and faced the governess. 

“Well, Miss Johnson. Oh, take a seat, won’t 
your” 

Miss Johnson looked very nervous; she changed 
colour, and clasped and unclasped her hands. 

“T shall be so sorry to leave the children. Snap is 
a dear, and so clever; but I have heard of a very good 
holiday engagement, and—and if I like the post, I be- 
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lieve I may continue there permanently. It is with 
Lady Hartrick, in Worcestershire.” 

“Then you intend to give notice, Miss Johnson; 
you wish to resign your post as daily governess to the 
children?” 

“T think so, Miss Latimer, if you do not greatly 
mind?” 

“ Of course, I don’t mind; I can easily get someone 
else in your place.” 

Miss Johnson coloured. Olive knew she had hurt 
her, but her own heart was too hard and troubled just 
now for her to retract her words. Miss Johnson was 
like all the rest. 

“They all leave a sinking ship,” thought the girl. 

Meanwhile the little daily governess was trembling 
and looking more anxious than ever. 

“ There is my salary,” she said timidly; “ I have not 
been paid my last quarter’s salary; I receive fifteen 
pounds a quarter. If you could make it conven- 
ient to pay me, Miss Latimer, it would be a great 
boon.” 

“Of course; you shall be paid to-morrow. When 
do you wish to leave?” 

“Tf you are not very particular, and do not require 
a month’s notice, I should like to go to-morrow. I 
can, of course, teach the children to-day.” 

“Do not trouble to do that; if you are really going 
to the country you will want the time to arrange your 
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clothes. Call to-morrow morning and you can re- 
ceive your salary. Good-bye, Miss Johnson.” 

“One word more,’ said Miss Johnson, as she 
reached the door; “will you give me a reference? 
Lady Hartrick said she would call on your mother, 
but as Mrs. Latimer was obliged to leave home so 
suddenly, I a 
“T will mention to Lady Hartrick what I know of 


you,” said Olive. “ How long have you been with 


us?” 

“ Two years.” 

“T will say what I can. Please do not keep me 
now, as I am specially busy.” 

Miss Johnson’s face clouded. 

“T should like to add that I am terribly sorry to 
go,” she said. ef 
“Thank you, but I do not think I can wait to hear 

your regrets at present; I must go to the children.” 

Miss Johnson slowly disappeared downstairs. 
Olive watched her until she was no longer visible, and 
then ascended the last flight to the nursery. 

“JT am horrid, and I treated her horridly,” she 
thought to herself. “But it is not her fault, poor 
girl; she, as well as Susan and Cook, have to look 
after their own affairs. Is the ship sinking, that’s the 
point?” 

She opened the nursery door. Here everything was 
going on with that smoothness and regularity which 
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the excellent nurse, who had known the children from 
their births, had instituted. The windows were wide 
open, letting in the soft summer air. Snap, beauti- 
fully dressed, his curly hair brushed into a shining 
mop, his little white face polished with much soap and 
water, was perched on his favourite window-ledge. 
His toys were round him; the soft air was lifting the 
curls from his brow. Trots, at a distant table, was 
busy cleaning her birds. Lady Betty, with an open 
story-book before her, was seated at another table. 
There was a clean pinafore over her neat blue cotton 
frock, her long curls hung in precise rows down her 
back. 

Nurse was occupied with a pile of stockings, which 
she was busily darning. 

“Ah, Miss Olive,” she said, the moment the girl 
entered, “I am right glad to see you; but, my love, 
you don’t look well—sit down, won’t you, dearie? ” 

It was positively refreshing to Olive to be spoken 
to in this motherly tone. 

“Nurse,” she said, with a little anxiety in her voice, 
“ean I speak to you for a moment?” 

“There now, that’s just like you,” cried Trots; 
“secrets, secrets—nothing but secrets.” 

“Don’t talk humbug,” said Snap, turning his head 
and bestowing a ferocious frown upon Trots. 

Trots stared back at him. 

“T will speak, whether you wish it or not,” she 
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said; “ you are not the only person inthe world. Shut 
up!” 

“Trots, my dear Trots,” said Nurse, “is that the 
way to speak to Master Snap? Don’t mind her, Mas- 
ter Snap; go on playing with your toys, darling. He 
is not very well this morning, Miss Olive, and I was 
thinking of asking Dr. Brentwood to come round and 
see him.” 

“Oh, please, do,” said Olive; “but what is the 
matter?” 

“ He don’t eat his food.” Nurse made a pantomime 
with her eyes and lips. Her face said, as plainly as 
possible, “ The child is fretting, and it is very bad for 
him.” 

“Tf you want to speak to me, Miss Olive,” she con- 
tinued, “we had better go into the night nursery. 
Katie hasn’t done it up yet, it is true; she’s a lazy girl 
is Kate. I shall ask her to go, and get someone else 
in her place. But there, miss, you must not be kept 
waiting. How late Miss Johnson is! and there are 
those three children—if they can’t get to their books 
they’ll be up to mischief as sure as fate.” 

“Tam sorry to say, Nurse, that Miss Johnson is not 
coming. I have seen her, and she wants to take up 
her holiday engagement at once.” 

“Miss Johnson not coming to-day!” said Trots, 
turning round and upsetting her bird’s bath as she did 
so, and wildly scattering a shower of bird seed across 
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the newly-swept nursery floor. “Miss Johnson not 
coming! Oh, hurrah! we are to have a holiday. 
Think of it, Lady Betty, think of it, Snap—a beautiful, 
glorious, darling holiday! Oh, hurrah! hurrah!” 

Faster and faster the shower of canary seed fell out 
of the little brown-paper bag. Nurse seized Trots, 
and shook her, 

“ Did I ever see such a child,” she cried; “ holiday, 
you indeed; go and brush up those seeds, No, Katie 
is not to help you; you have got to learn to do some 
things for yourself; you are a bad little girl, and the 
trouble of my life.” 

Trots neither blinked, nor flushed, nor lowered her, 
eyes; her face was perfectly placid and serene. 

“Go on, Nursie,” she said, “try it on again; you 
couldn’t be stern, even if you wanted to.” 

“Oh, I am going to turn over a new leaf,” said 
Nurse. 

“So you’re always saying, but you mever does it. 
Now then, Lady Betty, come and help sweep; we'll 
soon brush up those seeds.” 

Trots tumbled down on her own knees; Lady Betty 
scrambled from her seat. Snap, from his lofty porch, 
gave a cynical sneer, 

“T’d like to see you sweeping up seeds,” he cried, 
“you're the awkwardest sort of girl I ever came across 
in all my life.” 

“ And pray,” retorted Trots, “ how many other awk« 
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nonsense.” 

“Come, Nurse,” said Olive. They entered the 
night nursery. Nurse shut the door behind her. : 

“Now, Miss Olive, what are you fretting about?” 
she said. 

“Oh, Nursie,” said the poor girl, “I am so be- 
wildered; do you know?” 

“Yes, I know everything,’ 
phatic tone; “there are lots of rumours about, and 
they’re all false from end to end. I know that Cook 
and Susan mean to give notice, and Kate had better 


’ 


said Nurse, in an em- 


go too, and Anne is sure to follow in the track of the 
others. We'll get rid of four bundles of conceit and 
laziness; you needn’t fret, Miss Olive.” 

“ But are you going?” said the girl. 

“JT, my dearie? I going! What do you take me 
for?”’ 

“Oh, Nurse, I love you,” said poor Olive. She ran 
forward, forgetting her girlhood, her grown-up estate, 
and only remembering the old Nurse whom she used 
to love when she was a little child, she flung her arms 
tightly round her neck and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHIEF AND HIS ADVICE. 


“ Now if I was you,” said Nurse, turning and facing 
Olive, and speaking in that practical way which always 
characterised this excellent woman—“ if I was you, I 
would just have this thing out.” 

Olive trembled more and more. 

“Sit down, my dearie, sit down. There, my lamb, 
you are all upset. But, Miss Olive, you always had 
plenty of pluck; you come of a good old stock. Pull 
yourself together, my darling. God don’t send 
troubles without giving the strength to bear them. 
There’s been a text running through my head ever 
since the missis told me she would have to go. It’s 
this: ‘As thy day so shall thy strength be.’ There’s 
a deal of comfort in a verse like that. You think of 
it, Miss Olive, and pull yourself together.” 

“Oh, I do think of it; I do try to be brave,” said 
Olive. 

“Well now, dearie, your mother is the bravest and 
best lady on God’s earth. After she had seen Mr. 
Hetherington (and I don’t think nothing of him; I has 


my own thoughts, and they are not in his favour) she 
a8 
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came in here and said: ‘ Nurse, I have got to go to 
India,’ and the look in her eyes was enough to stagger 
one. But she didn’t give way, not a bit of it; and you 
mustn’t give way neither. Whatever the trouble is, it 
will come right—believe me, Miss Olive, dearie, it 
will come right. Ah! now you are crying; that’s good 
—tears will relieve you, dear heart.” 

“ But I have done nothing but cry all the morning,” 
said Olive; “ I am ashamed of myself.” She struggled 
with her emotion, dabbing her wet handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“J declare,” said Nurse, “ I’ll have to cosset you up 
and get you some strong beef-tea, just as if you were 
a bairn again.” 

pina all right now,; ‘said Olive;’’ I -am,- really; 
Nurse, you have something to say yourself. What 
is.At?” 

“Tt is this, Miss Olive. For sure and certain the 
servants have not been paid for six months; that has 
got to be seen to—money has got to be found. And 
it strikes me there aint no sort of use in your staying 
on here in a big house of this sort; it is well furnished, 
and could be let for a good round sum, and we might 
all go away into the country—that’s what I’m think- 
ing.” 

“ But, Nurse,” said Olive, colouring painfully. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“You forgot about—about Dr. Brentwood.” 
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“No,” said Nurse; “I’m not forgetting him.” She 
gave a little indignant sniff. 

“ Nurse, don’t look like that; you know how much 
I love him!” 

“Tt’s a queer thing,” said Nurse, “how a girl will 
always and always give herself away to the man least 
suited to her.” 

“ But he is not, he is the best of men—at least, he 
is the man I love,” said Olive, reassuming that little 
haughty manner which sat very well upon her. 

“There; I won’t say another word,” answered 
Nurse. “I guess what your special trouble is now, 
Miss Olive; he wants the wedding to be double-quick, 
and you’re saying No.” 

“Oh! how could you guess?” 

“Why, to be sure, I aint blind. The missis told 
me that you was to be married when she came back. 
Her heart seemed sad about it. She said to me: ‘ Do 
you think, Nurse, Mirs Olive will mind very much 
doing what I wish?’” 

“And what did you say?” asked Olive. 

“What did I say? This, miss. I said: ‘What do 
you take her for? She would wait ten years if it was 
your wish, ma’am.’ Oh, how sorry the missis did 
look; but then such a determined expression came 
into her face. 


“* Nurse,’ she said, ever so solemnly, ‘ she must not 
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tmarry—not till I give her leave. Nurse, you ate cer> 
tain she will do what I wish?’ 

“* As sure as I am sitting here,’ I answered. So 
there, Miss Olive, you have got to do it, and there’s 
no use fretting. You and that young man have to 
wait a year longer, and the sooner he knows it the 
better.” 

“ But he does know, Nurse, and he won’t wait. Oh! 
how can I tell you? He wants us to be married within 
a month; he claims my promise.” 

“Well, then, tell him you can’t fulfil it; you have 
got your mother to consider.” 

“Tf I say that, he will break it off.” 

“Then let him, let him, Miss Olive. Good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish, say I.” 

“But he must not,” said the girl, trembling very 
mutch, “I could not bear it; to part from him would 
kill me!” 

“Do you love him as much as that?” said Nurse. 

“T don’t know how much I love him, but I believe 
I should die if I were parted from him. I can’t give 
him up.” 

“Tn that case, Miss Olive, the good Lord help you, 
for I don’t know what is to be done.” 

At that moment an angry sound from Snap called 
the good woman in a hurry into the day nursery, and 
Olive went downstairs. Geoffrey was out, the house 
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was perfectly quiet, the servants were discussing mat- 
ters in the kitchen; Hetty was in the distant school- 
room. Hetty was passionately attached to her books, 
and was studying Greek history as a sort of stay to 
support her in this time of trouble. 

“Tl do it,” thought Olive; “there is no time to be 
lost. I will take the bull by the horns.” 

She went to her bedroom, put on her neatest hat 
and plainest jacket, and ran downstairs. Already she 
was learning to economise, and her first impulse to 
call the nearest hansom was checked—she would go 
to her destination by omnibus. Hitherto she had 
never been allowed to use this most convenient kind 
of conveyance, but, as she said to herself, “ All things 
are changed now. If we are too poor to pay the serv- 
ants’ wages I must not indulge in a hansom.” 

She had some difficulty in finding the right omni- 
bus, but when she did the conductor, a good-natured 
man, helped her with friendly counsel, and she found 
herself bowling swiftly away in the direction of the 
City. It was a long drive to the Bank, and when she 
got there she felt absolutely bewildered, but now a 
policeman came to her rescue, and conducted her per- 
sonally to the beginning of Fenchurch Street. She 
walked up here, wondering much at her own temerity, 
and at last stopped opposite to a huge warehouse, 
which bore the name of the great firm of Hetheridge 
& Latimer in every window and right across the front. 
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The firm was a strictly aristocratic one, and the busi- 
ness had been handed down from father to son on 
both sides for three generations. It had been a grief 
to Mr. Latimer that his son Geoffrey would not enter 
the business. 

Olive stood for a moment on the immaculate white 
steps; then she glanced up at the great and heavy 
building. The whole of the vast pile was devoted to 
the business of Hetherington & Latimer. The place 
looked prosperous, secure, impregnable—in spite of 
herself her worst fears were soothed. 

“The house looks the same as ever,” she thought, 
“and there are plenty of clerks—nothing can be 
very wrong.” 

She stepped into the hall, walked down the passage, 
and found herself confronting a lift. The lift man 
came out of his little box near by. 

“T want to see Mr. Hetherington,” said Olive. 

“First floor, miss,” answered the man; “shall I 
take you up?” 

Olive nodded; she entered the lift. The man en- 
tered too, pulled the string, and they rose to the first 
floor. Here Olive got out, and looked bewilderedly 
around her. 

“ Knock at that window, miss; you'll be told all you 
want to know there.” 

Olive nodded, and went in the direction indicated. 
She knocked on a closed window with her parasol. 
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The next moment it was lifted up, and a clerk’s face 
appeared in the aperture. 

“Ts Mr. Hetherington in? I wish to speak to him,” 
said Olive. : 

“ Have you an appointment with Mr. Hetherington, 
miss?” the clerk said, opening a door on his left and 
coming out. 

“ No,” said Olive, “ but-——” 

“The chief doesn’t see anyone except by appoint- 
ment, miss; perhaps I ought to say so at once.” 

“T am sure he will see me,” answered Olive, “I am 
Miss Latimer.” 

The moment she said this the boy’s face cleared. 
He gave her a half-inquisitive, half-admiting glance. 

“That alters matters, of course,’ he said, showing 
her into a large and comfortably-furnished room. 
“Will you give me your card, miss? I will take it to 
Mr. Hetherington immediately.” 

Olive took one of her mother’s cards from her purse. 
She gave it to the boy, he glanced at it and left the 
room. Presently he came back to say that Mr. 
Hetherington would be pleased to see Miss Latimer. 
Olive was now conducted down a richly-carpeted pas- 
sage, and the next moment had entered a large and 
luxuriously furnished room, This room had three 
windows looking out at the back of the premises. 
These were filled with soft painted glass; the sunshine 
was pouring in at the farthest window, and bars of 
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red, goid, and yellow lay across a heavy Turkey 
carpet. 

Olive saw all these tokens of wealth and prosperity 

without seeing them. 

She was gazing straight at the further end of the 
room. A tall man, with a slightly bald head and a 
fine expression of face, was standing up. As she ad- 
vanced he came a step or two to meet her. 

“Well, Olive,” he said, in a cordial voice, “ sit 
down.” He spoke kindly; he had known her since 
her childhood. He was her father’s partner. Her 
father—her dear, handsome, wonderful father—be- 
longed to this firm. Olive made a great struggle ta 
retain her dignity, but the penetrating dark eyes of 
the senior partner were fixed on her face, and she 
found it difficult to remain calm. 

“Tt would have been better for you to have tele« 
graphed to me,” said Mr. Hetherington, gently; “ of 
course, I could have come to you, but it does not 
matter. Well, and how are you at home?” 

“We miss mother dreadfully,” answered Olive. 

“No doubt you do. It was absolutely unnecessary 
for her to go to India; but she is an obstinate woman, 
the most obstinate I have ever met.” 

“ Please, don’t say anything against her to me.” 

“YT am not speaking against her. Obstinacy, by 
many people, is considered a virtue. I admire your 
mother very much. We need not discuss the 
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matter further; she has gone and left you in 
charge.” 

“There is something I ought to tell you, Mr. 
Hetherington.” 

“Very well, my dear, I am prepared to listen. I 
hope it will not take very long. This is the very heart 
of the morning, the core of the day, and I have much 
fo attend to.” 

“TI can say what I want to say in a few moments, 
wnd it is most important; it is about myself and the 
ghildren, and my future, and—lots of other things.” 

“Very well, Olive, tell me what you wish to tell me 
ys briefly as possible.” 

Olive swallowed something in her throat. Mr. 
Hetheridge’s quiet manner had a bracing effect. She 
began to speak slowly and to the point. 

“This is the state of affairs. Mother has gone 
most unexpectedly to India; she wrote me a letter in 
which she hinted at a very terrible cause for her going. 
She said that you knew the cause, and that she had 
told Geoffrey as much as she had told me.” 

Mr. Hetheridge dropped into a chair, and drew it 
close to Olive. Bending forward, he spoke in a low 
tone. 

“Listen. What your mother hinted at is never to 
be hinted again by you. She did wrong to tell you; 
I particularly requested her not to do so.” 

“She had to act on her own judgment,” answered 
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Olive; “and she did not tell me much. She only said 
that she was going to India to clear a wrong.” 

“ By even breathing the subject she defeats her own 
object,” replied the chief. “‘ Where is your mother’s 
letter? ”’ 

“T have it at home.” 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“What?” 

“Will you do it?” 

“TI do not like to promise until I knew.” 

“You must promise this. You want me to help 
you, and you must help me.” 

“Very well, if you put it in that way I cannot 
refuse.” 

“You promise? ” 

“Yes, I will promise.” 

“Burn your mother’s letter as soon as ever you ge 
home.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hetherington, mother’s last letter! I 
cannot, I cannot!” 

“You have promised; I keep you to your word.” 

Olive turned very white. 

“JT think you unfair,” she said; “it will hurt me 
dreadfuily to do this.” 

“T am sorry to give you pain, but I am cruel to be 
kind. There must be no record in writing of what 
your mother has said. Now then, what else have you 
to talk about?” 
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“This, Mr. Hetherington: we want money at 
home.” ' 

The man of business frowned, and his dark brows 
nearly met. 

“No doubt,” he said, after a pause. 

“ And mother said in that letter which I must not 
keep that I was to apply to you. The servants have 
taken fright; the circumstance which my mother 
hinted at in her letter has, in some way, got out; there 
is suspicion, and there have been paragraphs in the 
papers.” 

Mr. Hetherington’s bronzed face turned white. 

“ Paragraphs in the papers!” he repeated. “ Olive, 
are you mad?” 

“There was one in the Daily Budget; our parlour- 
maid brought it to me this morning, and I read it.” 

“This morning’s Budget?” 

“No, I think it was yesterday’s.” 

Hetherington turned and touched the electric bell 
at his side. In a moment an office boy appeared. 

“ Bring the file of yesterday’s papers,” said the chief. 

The boy withdrew, returning in a few moments. 
Mr. Hetherington looked up the paragraph. He read 
it quietly. 

“There is nothing in this,” he said; “I will soon 
put a stop to any more such evil reports reaching us. 
You frightened me for a moment, Thank you for 
telling me,” 
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“But can you do anything?’ 

“Certainly; contradictory paragraphs shall appear 
in every paper to-morrow.” 

“ The tradespeople have taken fright, and are going 
to press for their accounts.” 

“Send me, by post, a list of your tradespeople, and 
I will see them all presently and settle the matter. Is 
that all?” 

“T want a little ready money to go on with.” 

“T will let you have fifty pounds; you must make 
that go as far as possible.” 

“ But are we to stay on in the house? We shall 
want a good deal of money to go on living in a big 
house of that sort.” 

“ Certainly, you are to stay in the house; you are 
to go on exactly as you have always done; there is not 
to be the smallest retrenchment—I will see to the 
matter. The tradespeople are to depend upon me to 
see their accounts settled. Now don’t, like a good 
child, disturb me any more; I have much to occupy 
me just now.” 

Olive rose, she half-turned away, then came back. 

“There is one other thing, Mr. Hetherington.” 

# Ves, yes?” | 

“You know, perhaps, that I am engaged to Giles 
Brentwood? ” 

“What! Brentwood the rising doctor, the great 
mew authority on brain affections?” 
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Olive flushed brightly. 

“IT know he is very clever,” she said. 

“Now that you remind me of it, I did hear a ru- 
mour that you were engaged; that is excellent. When 
_is the marriage to take place?” 

“In that letter which you wished me to burn, 
mother said I was not to marry until she came back, 
or until the rumour, the dreadful rumour, had been 
absolutely contradicted. She begged of me, for many 
reasons, not to marry Giles at present. She said that 
I could not give myself to any man while there is a 
chance of my father’s name being dishonoured.” 

“And what do you mean to do?”’ said the senior 
partner. 

“Oh, I do so earnestly desire to follow mother’s 
wishes, but Giles has made it difficult; he wants the 
marriage to take place at once. He saw Geoffrey last 
night, and told him that he wished me to be his wife 
next month.” 

“T can let you have money for your trousseau,” 
said Hetherington; “ you won’t want a great deal—a 
hundred pounds or so.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to buy any trousseau; I want not 
to marry at all until mother comes back.” 

“That is nonsense; your mother made a very in- 
judicious request of you. You have to think of the 
man to whom you have given your promise.” 

“That is what Giles says himself. Geoffrey saw 
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Giles last night, and he got Geoffrey to cable to father 
to ask his permission to the wedding taking place in 
july.” 

“Has your brother sent that cablegram? ” 

“T believe he has. Oh, I know I ought to be firm 
and ought to break off the whole thing, but I have 
not the courage.” 

“Leave me, Olive, this is very important; I will call 
fo see you this evening.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” 

“Marry the man to whom you are engaged; it is 
the very best thing under the circumstances. The 
fact will stop the mouths of many. Yes, you must 
marry him, and the wedding must be a gay and fash- 
ionable one. You have an aunt who will take the 
matter into her hands. Now, what else?” 

“But mother said I must not marry him until 
my father was vindicated,” whispered Olive. Her 
lips were white, and the words came out with an 
effort. 

Mr. Hetherington looked at her without reply- 
ing; the heavy cloud on his brow grew sterner, 
then it cleared, and his lips formed themselves into 
a smile. 

“Well,” he said, “ you have more to say?” 

“The cablegram has gone,” said Olive. “If my 
father’s reply is to the effect that I am to marry Giles 
at once, I will—I must tell him the truth.” 
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“You must never, under any circumstances, tell him 


the reason why your mother has gone to Calcutta,” 
was Mr. Hetherington’s reply. “And now leave me. 
Go at once; I have something to do, and there is not 
@ moment to lose,” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CABLEGRAM, 


WHEN Olive left Mr. Hetherington’s office she was 
looking so pale that the clerks remarked it, and ques- 
tioned one another as to its cause. 

“What has the chief been saying to that pretty 
young lady?” they muttered. But the quick sound 
of the senior partner’s own special bell aroused them 
to a sense of their duties, and the youngest clerk in 
the big outer office hurried to reply to it. 

“ Ah! come here, Johnson,” said Mr. Hetherington, 
when the lad appeared. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnson. 

“Tam going out, Johnson. You see ”—he pointed, 
as he spoke, to his hat which he held in his hand. 
“Don’t mention to any of the clerks in the outer office 
that I am away, and if anyone calls and enquires for 
me say that I am particularly engaged and cannot be 
disturbed.” 

Johnson, in some wonder, promised to obey, and 
Mr. Hetherington ran quickly downstairs. He en- 
tered the street, and crossed it to a large post-office 
which stood opposite. Here he despatched a cable- 
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gram to India. He wrote his message slowly, and in 
cipher. 

When he had done so he read it twice. 

“Yes, this will do,’ he said to himself; he then 
handed the message to a girl clerk who stood near, 
and left the office. 

“That will clinch matters,” he said to himself as 
he took his seat once more at his desk. ‘“ Whatever 
happens, the wedding must take place, and soon—it 
is the thing of all others to kill the ugly rumour which 
has already got afloat. The children must live as well, 
and even better than usual. The house in Primrose 
Gardens must go on just the same. I can and will 
supply funds. If we can stave matters over for a 
month or two we may stave off ruin and exposures. 
Terrible, incriminating exposures may be averted. I 
must see Geoffrey to-night, and have a further talk 
with Olive. Yes, the wedding shall be a gay one, and 
the bride shall have plenty of pretty dresses.” 

During the rest of the day the man of business was 
particularly busy. He was turning over ways and 
means and to such excellent purpose that, by the 
evening, he had a thousand pounds in hand to devote 
solely to the Latimers and their immediate necessities. 

Meanwhile at the house in Primrose Gardens Olive 
spent a day of pain. Mr. Hetherington’s last words 
to her had been these: 

“As you value your own future, your father’s 
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honour, and the security of this great commercial 
house, you must allow no whisper to reach the ears of 
Dr. Giles Brentwood with regard to the reason why 
your mother has gone to Calcutta.” 

The girl had given no promise when Mr. Hethering- 
ton had so solemnly addressed her, but in her heart of 
hearts she knew that she must do what he required. 
Finally, overcome by a bad headache and unaccounta- 
ble depression, she went to her own room to lie down. 
Presently there came a soft rap at her door. 

“Come in,” said Olive. 

“T wonder what Susan wants now,” she thought. 
But the head that peeped round the slowly opening 
door was not Susan’s, and the eyes that met Olive’s 
caused her heart to leap with pleasure. 

“Oh, Freda! how glad I am to see you,” she cried. 

“Why, Olive, your face looks almost gray; what is 
the matter with you?” said Freda. 

“T can’t tell you, and please don’t question me. 
Just sit down, Freda, and let me look at you. Oh, it 
is good to have you with me; just to gaze at your 
dear, strong, sensible face gives me a feeling of com- 
fort.” 


“TI meant to come before,’ 


) 


answered Freda, “ but 
the dear old Dad has got some fresh information with 
regard to the Renaissance which he says puts Savo- 
narola’s conduct in an altogether new light, and if I 
had not stayed with him to reason the whole thing out 
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he might have had an illness. You may be sure, how- 
ever, Olive, that I was thinking of you all the time— 
I was always on thorns to come to you. Well, here 
I am, and I suppose—I suppose you'll tell me what is 
up?” 

“That’s just it, I can’t,’ answered Olive. 

“So bad as that?” said Freda, raising her pretty 
arched brows; “the report is that your mother has 
gone to Calcutta because your father is ill.” 

Olive sat up on her bed and pushed back her heavy. 
brown hair. 

“You can think that if you like,’ she said at last 
slowly. 

“Very well,” answered Freda, in an emphatic voice, 
“T will think it until you tell me to think differently. 
I am the last person to want to spy into your heart, 
darling. Poor little Olive, you look as if you had been 
tossing about on a great sea of perplexity and 
worry.” 

“T have been going through an awful time,” replied 
Olive. “Oh, it is nice to have.you near me again, 
Freda.” 

“And I’m glad I came. But now, look here, Olive, 
whatever the trouble is, it will make matters worse for 
you to be ill; you must have a good deal on your 
shoulders, poor dear, with your mother away, and 
Hetty and the children to look after. And, by the 
way, how is Dr. Brentwood?” 
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“ He is quite well, Freda. He wants to marry me 
in a month.” 

“A very good thing, too,” said Freda. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t say so if you knew,” answered 
poor Olive. “I am torn both ways; for mother 
has begged me to put off the wedding until—until she 
returns.” 

“ And when will that be?” 

“Not for some time; perhaps, not for a year.” 

“ And he objects to the delay?” 

“He does—oh, he does—he bitterly objects.” 

“ Really, Olive, this is very awkward,” said Freda. 

“Tt makes me feel quite bewildered,” answered 
Olive. 

“ But what have you decided to do?” 

“T have not decided anything, and the suspense of 
this state of indecision is torturing; but Geoffrey has 
cabled, by Giles’ wish, to father, to ask his permission. 
‘We may receive the answer any moment.” 
| “What an excellent idea!” cried Freda. “Of 
course, if your father consents, it will, to a great de- 
gree, absolve you from your promise to your mother.” 

“JT never promised her,” said Olive. “She wrote 
me a letter, which I have not answered; but, oh! I 
would give my very heart to do as she wishes, and yet 
I cannot give Giles up.” 

“ Certainly not; I don’t think it would be right,” an- 
swered Freda. “ But now look here, Olive; you have 
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a most uncomfortable appearance on that bed. Do 
get up and let me brush your hair and arrange it for 
you; and do be hospitable, dearest, and order some 
tea for us both in the drawing-room; I am dying for a 
cup.” 

Olive could not help laughing. 

“ How neglectful all these worries have made me,” 
she said. “ Of course, you must have your tea. Ring 
the bell, do, like a darling, and Susan will see about 
getting it ready.” 

A moment later the tea had been ordered, and Freda 
was busy brushing out Olive’s long hair. 

“Tt is delightful to have you here, Freda,” said 
Olive again, with a deep sigh of rest and enjoyment. 
“T always leant on you, you know, at Newnham.” 

“You can lean on me still,’ answered Freda; 
“please try and remember that I am your friend, that 
J have plenty of brains, plenty of strength, and plenty 
of youth at your service. That at the present mo- 
ment I have not a personal care in the world. Even 
if you fling the full weight of all your cares on me, 
little girl, I shall not be overpowered.” 

“ But there are things I must not tell you,” replied 
Olive. “Still, to know that you sympathise with me 
is an enormous rest. Do you know, Freda, that Giles 
and I looked over our house in Harley Street yester- 
day, and we have already chosen half the furniture? ” 

“T see that I shall soon have to treat you with re- 
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spect,” answered Freda, “for you will be Mrs. Giles 
Brentwood before many weeks have gone by. There, 
how do you like your hair as I have arranged it? You 
never looked better, let me tell you—I mean nicer. 
Now, pop on this white muslin and come down- 
stairs.” 

As the girls descended to the drawing-room they 
met Hetty. She was standing in her usual forlorn 
attitude, looking unkempt and untidy. Freda and she 
were friends of some standing, and she now rushed up 
to the older girl and kissed her heartily. 

“What have you done to Olive?” she cried. “She 
is looking like her old self again, and, I can tell you, 
that is a comfort.” 

“Of course, she is her old self,” replied Freda, 
speaking in her brightest, heartiest tones. “ But, 
Hetty, my dear,” she continued, “ you don’t look up 
to much. What a draggled dress, and what—oh, 
Hester, have you forgotten all the old lectures I used 
to give you when I was staying here at Christmas?” 

“YT have forgotten nothing,” answered Hester, 
colouring, “but the last few days it has been diffi- 
cult ” She broke off abruptly, and her bright, 
brown eyes filled with tears. 

Freda pretended not to notice the tears. 

“Olive and I are going to have tea in the drawing- 
room,” she said; “ won’t you join us—in proper draw- 
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Hetty laughed, suddenly caught Freda’s hand, and 
kissed it, and made a dash up to her own special sanc- 
tum at the top of the big house. 

“ There now, she would not have done anything of 
that sort for me,” said Olive; “ but you always did in- 
fluence her more than anyone else.” 

“She can be such a splendid girl,” was Freda’s 
low reply. “But you must give her plenty to do, 
Olive; you must let her feel her powers. Remember, 
I always said that she was the genius of the family. 
Ah! how sweet and pretty your drawing-room looks!” 

The girls seated themselves in one of the cosey 
corners, and presently Susan, in her smartest after- 
noon dress, appeared with tea, and then Hester en- 
tered in her Sunday best, with her hair in a pigtail. 
The three girls chatted and laughed, and half of 
Olive’s burden seemed to have rolled from her 
shoulders. 

Presently Freda looked at her watch and then 
sprang to her feet. 

“T must be going,” she said, “I had not an idea it 
was so late. Hetty, I want to say one word to Olive. 
Pll see you afterwards, if you don’t mind leaving us 
together.” 

“Secrets, nothing but secrets!” answered Hester, 
but she spoke in a good-humoured tone, without a 
trace of her usual bitterness. The moment she had 
Jeft the drawing-room Freda put a hand on each of 
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Olive’s shoulders, looked her in the face and said 
slowly: 

“You will marry Gilés Brentwood this summer, of 
course.” 

Olive flushed and pulled herself away. 

' “No, no, I cannot disobey mother,” she said. 

“All the same I believe you will marry him, 
Olive, and I am sorely puzzled to know whether you 
will be doing right or wrong, but there is no use in 
discussing this thing further now, for so much will 
depend on your father’s reply to the cablegram. Be- 
fore I leave, however, I should like to say that father 
and I would love to have Hetty and the children with! ’ 
us for August and September.” 

“Oh, Freda! do you really mean it?” cried Olive. 

“ Nothing would give us both greater pleasure,” an- 
swered Freda. “We have a great roomy, well-fur- 
nished old house, which stands empty during the 
greater part of the year. You know, of course, that 

_ Iam going to St. Dorothy’s Settlement in October; 
but I can relieve you of all care of the children during 
the summer holidays.” 

“Oh, Freda, you are good, and it may be the 
greatest help. I will let you know soon what is really 
decided. But oh, how selfish I am, I have never 
asked you a word about your own affairs. So you 
have quite decided to join a Settlement?” 

“ Quite.” 
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“ But how dreadfully your father will miss you.” 

“The dear old Dad!” answered Freda; “no, he 
won’t miss me at all. He loves me with all his heart, 
and I love him, but I think he cares more for the old. 
leather in the library than for any human being. 
When there he forgets all else. No, if he missed me 
I would not go; but I shall be within call, and I am 
so made, Olive, that I should be miserable if I did not 
use my powers to the utmost. But there, I cannot 
‘stay another instant. Good-bye, good-bye! I shall 
look out for your letter.” 

“Well,” said Hetty to Freda; she was waiting ready 
to spring upon her on the stairs. 

“ Yes,” answered Freda. 

“Has she told you? Has Olive told you?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t talk humbug, Freda! Olive has a secret 
which she won’t tell me: but, of course, she has con- 
fided it to you?” 

“She has told me no secret,” replied Freda, 
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and 
if she had, do you think I would betray her? Anyone 
can see that she is worried and anxious, and your duty 
and mine is just to help her by being as brave and 
strong as possible, and as cheerful also. It is a poor 
consolation for Olive, even granted she has a secret, 
for you to be mopey and cross, when you ought to 
be her right hand.” 

“@h dear, dear!” answered Hester, flushing up 
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under Freda’s reproof, “I did not know that Olive 
would like me to be her right hand. I am sure I 
would with a heart and a half, but she and Geoffrey do 
nothing but snub me, and think me a silly child, and 
really it is too maddening, for it is not my fault that I 
am only fifteen years of age, and that I also possess 
the intellect of twenty-two. If Olive in the least ap- 
preciated my powers she would leave the care of the 
house to me, and marry her Tartar and be off.” 

“What a silly child you are, Hetty,” laughed Freda. 

“There! you are as bad as the rest,”’ answered Hes- 
ter, “ but some day you will see for yourself what my 
powers are.” 

“T hope I shall. Good-bye now, I must be off. If 
I mav give a last word of advice, forget yourself, and 
you will feel quite comfortable, and Olive will reap 
the benefit.” 

“ Forget myself,” thought Hester, when Freda had 
gone. “I wonder if I have been a little cross and self- 
important. Well, I’ll try to be nice to Olive and Geof- 
frey at dinner. I'll try to show that I feel no malice; 
it will heap coals of fire on their heads, which will be 
very refreshing to me, for whatever anyone may say 
to the contrary, mother ought to have left me in charge 
of this establishment.” 

Half an hour later Geoffrey returned home. He ran 
up to the drawing-room, where he hoped he should 
find Olive. She was still there—leaning back fast 
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asleep in the deep chair which her mother used to 
occupy. 

“ Poor little girl,” thought the young man, “I have 
got the answer which settles her fate in my pocket. 
Father consents, as I thought he would.” He sat 
down a few feet away from his sister. Olive sighed 
in her sleep, and Geoffrey watched her anxiously. 

“Tt is hard to have to force a girl like Olive to do 
anything against our mother’s wishes,” thought the 
young man, “ but with father’s consent so emphati- 
cally given, I don’t see how she can hold out.” 

‘With a heavy sigh, Olive now opened her eyes; she 
stared at Geoffrey, then started up in excitement. 

“It has come—I see it in your face—what, what 
has father said?” 

“ Read for yourself,” answered Geoffrey. He took 
the cablegram from his pocket and handed it to his 
sister. Her eyes fell upon the following words: 

“Ves. Hurry marriage. Latimer.” 

Her eyes seemed to swim, and a great pain clutched 
at her heart. She dropped the thin sheet of paper to 
the floor. Geoffrey picked it up. 

“Tt is a comfort to have this definitely settled,” he 
said. 

“ But it isn’t, it isn’t,” said Olive. 

“Nonsense, Olive! Nothing could be plainer than 
our father’s direction. If you really love Brentwood 
your course is plain, and when mother arrives at Cal- 
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cutta father will tell her everything, and she will see 
for herself that you could not have done otherwise.” 

Olive sank down again in her chair. 

“I wish—I do wish I knew what was right,” she 
said. “ Mother’s letter was so emphatic, and you and 
I know the reason, Geoff. It was more on account of 
Giles than anything else.” 

Geoffrey’s face turned a little white. He did not 
speak at all. After a moment he rose. 

“T promised to see Brentwood as soon as ever the 
answer came,” he replied; ‘‘ he will doubtless be round 
this evening to fix up matters with you.” 

Geoffrey left the room, but Olive still sat on, her 
wide-open, sweet eyes gazing into vacancy. Pres- 
ently tears filled them, and rolled down her cheeks. 

“Tam torn in two,” she thought. “God help me— 
what is right?—what is wrong?” 


CHAPTER X. 
“TMERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR DISHONOUR.” 


Late that evening Brentwood came to see Olive. 
She was waiting for him in the drawing-room. The 
night was hot, and the electric light was not turned 
on. The big room was in shadow, but on the balcony 
the moonlight was shining brightly. When Olive 
heard Brentwood’s step she went out on the balcony. 
She felt she could meet him best in the open air. She 
had put on a white dress, and the moonlight now fell 
all over her and make her look ghostly. Brentwood 
eoming to meet her with his hopes high, and his heart 
beating with happiness, seemed, to the excited girl, to 
be the very embodiment of beautiful but terrible 
temptation. 

“Oh, I cannot refuse him face to face!” she whis- 
pered to herself. “ He has a strange and great power 
over me. Face to face, it is more than I can resist. 
T love him, oh, I love him so much!” 

Brentwood took her hand, it was cold and trem- 
bling; he drew it into his own warm clasp, then he 
pulled her toward him, slipped his arm round her 
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waist, and with his other hand raising her chin, looked 
into her eyes. 

“It is all right, eh, little girl? ” he said. 

PvOh, Gales!” 

“What a sad ‘Oh, Giles!’” answered the young 
man; “but I think I understand you, darling. You 
are pulled two ways, by your love for your mother 
and your love for me. But seeing that you have prom- 
ised yourself to me, and that your father wishes us 
to marry at once, your course it quite clear. Your 
father’s cablegram clinched the matter, and the 20th 
of July, my darling, is our wedding-day. Immediately 
after I saw Geoffrey this afternoon, I took the house 
in Harley Street.” 

“ But—but,” protested Olive, feebly, “ if—if I agree 
to this, if I marry you next month, what about the 
children?”’ She felt herself being borne swiftly from 
the shore as she spoke. Each moment the strong 
waves of Brentwood’s adamantine will seemed to rise 
higher and higher to engulf her. 

“The children,” she repeated, “Snap, Lady Betty, 
Trots—even Hetty—what is to become of them all?” 

“We will talk about the children,” answered Giles, 
“to-morrow, or next day, but not to-night. On this 
first beautiful night, when all is arranged and our wed- 
ding-day fixed, we will not allow any disturbing ele- 
ments to come into it. Sit here, close to me, little 
gitl, Now you feel better.” 
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“Tam always better when you are near me, Giles.” 

“You mean you are always well when I am near 
you?” 

“TI suppose so—yes.” 

“ And happy, darling?” 

“Oh, Giles, so happy!” 

“Then what more do you want? To be well and 
happy, what further can heart desire?” 

Olive said nothing. The trembling at her heart had 
ceased. Rest and peace were stealing over her; she 
was close to the man she loved, and he came first—yes, 
he came first of all. 

“T am very happy,” she answered, “ I am no longer 
tired; I am well. You are right, Giles, earth cannot 
offer more.” 

“ And let me tell you, Olive,” he said, his deep voice 
trembling, “that what you feel for me, I feel for you 
increased a thousandfold. For I, being a man, must, 
by my very nature, be more passionate, more, I ought 
to add the word strong ” he broke off abruptly. 
“T won’t say that,” he continued, “for I know how 
tender, how strong, how lasting a good woman’s love 
can be. And I don’t think, Olive, you will ever be- 
long to that class of woman who scorns to lean upon 
her husband. One of your great charms is that you 
are so sweet and womanly. I want you always to 
lean upon me; I want always to be able to rest you— 
to take your burdens and bear them, to be your 
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strength, your shelter. I want you to rely upon me 
and to look up to me. If you do, Olive, for your 
sake, I will make my standard a high one.” 

“But it is high already,” answered the girl, “ you 
are a doctor—some day you will be a great dactor. 
Yours is the noblest profession on earth.” 

“A healer of men,” he said, softly. “I will try to 
fulfil your ideal; but remember now, Olive, and don’t 
ever forget, that if to-night you had refused me, and 
for a whim, a prejudice on the part of your mother, 
had let me go, my heart would have felt so soured and 
embittered that I do not know to what I might not 
have turned. Fora man, particularly a scientific man, 
has a great hardness somewhere in his nature, and in 
all probability I should have worked more for pure 
science and less for suffering humanity. But now, 
little girl, all is well, and the tender, the home-side 
shall ever be in the ascendant. Those whom I help 
and heal will little guess that what makes the healing 
so efficacious, and the sympathy so soothing, is your 
gentle influence in the background; so think of the 
good you are doing by saying ‘ Yes’ to-night, and 
think also of the awful mischief which would have 
been due to you, even the destruction of a man’s high- 
est instincts, had you said ‘ No.’” 

“T must try not to think,” she answered faintly. 

“ But why so?” 

“ Giles, if I consent——” 
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“Tf you consent—but you have consented. Your 
consent was given years ago. You have, to-night, 
consented to marry me in a month.” 

“Tf I consent,” repeated Olive, in a firm voice, 
“you will never, whatever happens, reproach me? ” 

“Reproach you? How could I, sweetest? Now, 
look into my eyes and say, ‘ Giles, I will marry you 
on the twentieth of next month.’” 

“ Oh, Giles!” 

“ Look at me, Olive, and say the words.” 

She did look up, for his tone drew her, and the fas- 
cination of his eyes drew her, and she said slowly and 
solemnly, “ Whether right or wrong, I will give my- 
self to you in a month—I promise it, Giles.” 

It was a sort of vow, and seemed to Olive to be irre- 
vocable, and the sense that she had done that which 
could never be recalled, rested her for the time being. 

But that night the excited girl could not sleep. 
Everything was settled, of course; nevertheless she 
was restless. Notwithstanding all Giles’ words she 
could not decide as to whether she had done right or 
wrong. Up to the present moment, in the whole 
course of her life, these most puzzling questions had 
never worried her. Always hitherto the path of Right 
had shown itself distinctly, a narrow path leading 
always a little upward and a little upward; and the 
path of Wrong had also been distinct and clear. Its 
flowers, and its pleasant look, and its gentle incline 
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downward, had never tempted her. She, Olive Lati- 
mer, must always and always follow the upward path. 
Until now she had never faltered. But now, now she 
had come to a sudden crossing of the ways, to a mo- 
ment when right and wrong seemed to mingle and 
grow confused. Her mother’s letter seemed to point 
to one path of right—her lover’s dictum to another. 
But if Giles knew all that her mother’s letter contained, 
would he still counsel her to marry him? She dared 
not tell him all, and in this fact lay her deepest anguish. 
But then, on the other hand, her father in his cable 
had counselled the marriage. If there was a man in 
the wide world whose ideas of honour were high, that 
mafi was her father, Geoffrey Latimer. Olive re- 
called now the look on her father’s face, on a certain 
evening when he read the story of a man’s dishonour 
in one of the daily papers. She vividly recalled the 
whole scene. The man was in business, and had 
forged a cheque to a large amount. Her father had 
known him, and his distress and horror over the man’s 
fall Olive could never forget. He had flung the paper 
on the floor, and had paced up and down the room, 
his dark eyes glowing with anger, and his thin lips 
curled with scorn. 

“Tt is the sort of thing one can never forgive,” he 
said, turning to his wife. 

And then Olive’s gentle mother had pleaded for the 
man and had said: 
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“You ought to know both sides before you con- 
demn him.” 

“There is no excuse for dishonour,” was his an- 
swer. Mrs. Latimer was silent, but Olive’s eyes had 
flashed in sympathy with her father, and she, although 
she did not utter a word, had said to herself, “ He is 
right, there is no excuse for dishonour.” 

The memory of this scene comforted Olive strangely 
to-night. “If there was the faintest cloud hanging 
over my father he would not countenance my mar- 
riage,” she thought. “Oh, the dearest mother will 
find all her fears melt away; my beloved father is 
wholly innocent.” 

She sat up in bed and sobbed for joy. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TROUSSEAU. 


“T am much pleased at your choice, Olive,” said 
Mr. Hetherington, “and I have brought you this.” 

He was standing in the dining-room, about a week 
after the events related in the last chapter. Every- 
thing was now settled with regard to Olive’s wed- 
ding. The house in Harley Street was taken, and 
fresh vans, full of furniture, arrived there daily. 

Olive, herself, visited her new home almost every 
morning, and she and Giles had endless and fascinat- 
ing discussions with regard to the arrangement of the 
drawing-room, and Olive’s own special boudoir. The 
girl herself had long ceased to fret over questions of 
right and wrong. She was looking particularly ra- 
diant and bright as she glanced now into the mer- 
chant’s face. 

“Tam very happy,” she said simply. 

“That is right. I intended to call before, but I 
have been specially busy. I have many anxieties in 
connection with the business at present.” 

“But I hope there is nothing seriously wrong?” 
said Olive, some of the old anxiety returning to her 
brow. 
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“Nothing that you need concern yourself with; 
but the Calcutta house has got rather into a 
rex 

“Then my father, 
white 

“ Your father is as right as can be. If business men 
got ill over fluctations in the market, I wonder what 
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began Olive, turning very 


condition commerce would arrive at. If your father 
were present now, he would tell you that the man who 
carries on a successful business has to make up his 
mind to meet and endure mental shocks innumera- 
ble. For one success there are half-a-dozen failures. 
Nevertheless, if a man is prudent and honourable, and 
has the true business faculty, he makes steady prog- 
ress towards success.” 

“What do you mean by success?” asked Olive, 
suddenly. She could scarcely understand herself why 
she asked the question. 

Mr. Hetherington raised his eyebrows in surprise 
and annoyance. 

“There are many kinds,” he said, briefly. “ A large 
fortune means success,” 

“T understand,” answered Olive. She gave a faint, 
unsatisfied sigh. 

Mr. Hetherington’s brow darkened angrily. He 
had a worn face, much lined and crossed by wrinkles. 
Olive, as she glanced at him, saw for the first time 
that he was quite an old man. 
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“ Never mind about success or non-success now,” 
he said, “let us attend to business. I have brought 
you this.” He held out an envelope. Olive stretched 
out her hand and took it. 

“Open it,” he said. 

She did. A cheque for two hundred pounds, made 
payable to her, Olive Latimer, was within. 

“What is this for?’ she said, colouring. 

“ Your trousseau.” 

“ But I don’t need all that money.” 

“You are to spend it on your trousseau, and you 
ought to have double the amount. Has Mrs. Harley, 
your mother’s sister, come yet?” 

“ Aunt Emily came yesterday.” 

“ And your friend, Miss Fairfax?” 

“ She is here too.” 

“That is capital. Consult them both as to the 
spending of that cheque. If it is not enough to get 
all that you are likely to require as Brentwood’s wife, 
let me know, and I will give you more.” 

“J cannot bear to spend all this money on mere 
dress,” said Olive restlessly. 

“Tt is given you for the purpose. Now don’t keep 
me.” 

“ But there is something I must say before you go,” 
said Olive. “My friend, Freda Fairfax, has asked 
the children to stay with her during the next two 
months; is it necessary to keep up this big house? 1I 
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mean, can we not let it furnished until mother comes 
back?” . 

“You might,” began Mr. Hetherington. “ How 
much do you think it would fetch?” 

“T have not the faintest idea, but I can ask an 
agent.” 

“ A capital thought, Olive. You will make a good 
business woman by-and-by.” Hetherington glanced 
round the handsomely furnished dining-room. 

“You would probably get from twelve to fifteen 
guineas a week for this house in the season,” he said. 

“ And the money would support the children,” said 
Olive. “I wish you would let me put the matter in 
train.” 

The merchant uttered a sigh. 

“Tt cannot be done,” he said presently. “ There 
are grave reasons why such a step would be unwise. 
No expenditure can be curtailed just now. I will ask 
your aunt, Mrs. Harley, to engage a proper chaper- 
one to look after Hester and the children when you 
are gone—and, by the way, Olive, remember that I 
wish the wedding to be a gay one.” 

“Gay?” echoed the girl, “ with mother and father 
both absent?” 

“The wedding is to be on a generous scale,” re- 
plied the merchant. “TI act as your father in his ab- 
sence, and I signify his wish in this matter. Your 
aunt will see to this. All the friends of the family, 
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on both sides, are to be invited. Now, good-bye, I 
have no time to talk with you any longer.” 

He left the room, and Olive stood holding the 
cheque in her hand. The next moment the door was 
opened, and Freda Fairfax entered. 

“What an age he has been!” she cried. ‘“ What 
are you holding in your hand, Olive? Oh, I see, a 
cheque. How melancholy you look! I thought a 
cheque was rather a joyful possession.” 

“This is for my trousseau,” said Olive. “ Look, 
Freda, it is for two hundred pounds, a great deal more 
than I shall need to spend.” 

“Not a penny too much,” answered Freda, “ you 
have not had to buy your own clothes, and don’t 
know how fast money can fly over frocks, and rib- 
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bons, and laces. But come upstairs; your aunt, Mrs. 
Harley, is in the drawing-room, and we must hold a 
council of war.” 

The two girls ran upstairs. Hetty rushed up to 
them as they reached the drawing-room landing. 

“T know quite well what you are going to talk 
about,” she said, “and it is most important that I 
should be present. You need not shake your head, 
Olive, for I am determined to have my own way. 
When you are married I shall be Miss Latimer, and 
the head of the household.” 

“What a ridiculous girl you are!” laughed Freda, 

Hester coloured and tossed her head, 
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“T am a great deal older than I look,” she said, 
“and what is more, I have quite come to the belief 
that I am the only sensible one of the family. Olive 
is marrying against mother’s wishes and the care of 
the household devolves on me. I told Geoffrey so 
this morning—he only sniffed—but seeing is believ- 
ing. Now then, come along, | intend to have a voice 
in the ordering of Olive’s trousseau; mother would 
never forgive me if I didn’t.” 

As Hetty spoke she flung open the drawing-room 
door and boldly entered. Mrs. Harley, a kindly, gen- 
ial-looking woman, was standing by the open window 
at the far end of the big drawing-room. 

“What do you want, Hester?” she said. ‘“ Oh, is 
that you, Olive? I saw Mr. Hetherington arrive. 
Did he bring you a cheque?” 

“Yes, Aunt Emily, here it is.” 

Mrs. Harley took it in her hand. 
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“For two hundred pounds,” she said; “ not much, 
for a girl in your position.” 

“Oh, Aunt Emily! it seems to me a great deal too 
much money to spend on dress.” 

“Not at all, dear; a nice trousseau costs more than 
this. Your father’s position, and, above all, your fu- 
ture as Dr. Brentwood’s wife, have to be considered.” 

“If I may speak,” said Hester, pushing herself 
boldly forward, “I should think Olive ought not to 


spend two hundred pounds on her trousseau, one hun- 
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dred and fifty will be quite sufficient. The extra 
fifty she can have for pin-money. Olive ought 
not to go to her husband without a sou; she will find 
it extremely awkward to ask him for money during 
the honeymoon.” 

“My dear Hester, what do you mean?” said Mrs, 
Harley. “ Really, you are a very forward, pushing lit- 
tle girl; what can you know about matters of this 
sort?” 

“Only from novels,” answered Hester, “and they 
are supposed to reveal the secrets of life. I am writ- 
ing a novel myself,” she continued, “as I can see 
plainly that money will be needed for this family, and 
I may as well be an author as anything else. Can 
there be a more terribly awkward position than the 
one when the bride has first to ask the man of her 
choice for money. You see it is the crux, Aunt 
Emily. Men are invariably all right until you ap- 
proach them on the £ s. d. question. In the novel 
which I am busy writing, and which will, I confidently 
feel, take London by storm, the first quarrel occurs 
on this point.” 

“You ridiculous girl!” said Freda. “Now do 
efface yourself, and let wiser heads than yours think 
over the weighty points of Olive’s trousseau.” 


CHAPTER XIt. 
WHAT THE CHILDREN THOUGHT, 


Tur wedding was to take place on the morrow, and 
the house was, to quote Trots, upside down and in- 
side out. 

“Tt’s most uncomf’able for Lady Betty and me,” 
she said, ‘‘ we is pushed here, there, and everywhere, 
and as to Snap, he’s cross as two sticks. It’s most 
past bearing to be with him. I don’t see why having 
a wedding should disturb the children of a house, do 
you, Lady Betty?” 

“Tam going to have a wedding myself as soon as 
ever I possibly can,” answered Lady Betty, “and all 
I hope is that when the time comes I’ll be in a house 
with young children, and that they’ll be misribble. 
When my wedding comes I hope jolly well that 
everyone else in the house will be misribble.” 

“T’ll tell that to the man when he comes courting,” 
called out Snap from his corner, “ and then see if he’ll 
make you his bride. Ah! bah! T’ll keep that rod in 
pickle for your ladyship. 

“You're both horrid, the pair of you,” continued 
Snap, “and you ought to be ’shamed, Who minds 
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whether you are miserable or whether you are upside 
down, or inside out, or anything else? It’s Olive we 
have to think of; I s’pose we want her to be happy; 
not that I believe ”»—added the little fellow, speak- 
ing in a thin, acrid sort of voice—“that there ts 
much happiness anywhere in the world. I’m pretty 
down, I know, but I’d just scorn to grumble.” 

“ Snapping is worse,” said Trots; “ Lady Betty and 
me would a sight rather you grumbled. I grumble 
out heartily and I’m not a bit ’shamed. Olive was 
meant to look after us now that mother’s away and 
she oughtn’t to marry. I heard Cook saying so to 
Nurse only last night, and Nurse sighed and shook 
her head. She ’greed with Cook, I know she did. 
Olive ought to be shamed; she’s not half bad when she 
comes to see us, and she tells beautiful stories.” 

“Oh, beau-tee-ful,” said Lady Betty; “ wasn’t that 
one about the swan and the three brothers, just too 
lovely, Trots?”’ 

“T didn’t care for that one,” said Trots; “ my taste 
was for the goose that laid the gold egg.” 

“And I liked the one about King Midas,” said 
Snap. “I like the way he was punished, I believe 
gold is at the bottom of every trouble.” 

“Gold!” cried Lady Betty, running up to her little 
brother, “ please do tell me, Snap.” 

“ No I won’t; go away,” said Snap. 

“There you are, yap-yapping again,” cried Trotss 
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“but what has trouble to do with gold? Do you 
mean a gold cup or spoon, or what?” 

“TI mean money,” answered Snap. “ You are a 
little goose!” 

“When I have a wedding, all the children in the 
house shall be that misribble they shall call each other 
nothing but geese,” said Lady Betty. “ There will 
be just such another little boy as you, Snap.” 

Snap turned very pale. 

“Just like me?” he said: “do you really mean to 
be so cruel as to have another little boy just like me?” 

“Oh he needn’t be lame or a cripple,” said Lady 
Betty hastily; “I don’t want to have another little 
cripple boy. There, Snap, I'll lend you my very own- 
est newest book, with the coloured pictures, if you'll 
forget that I said that.” 

Snap did not answer; he was still meditating, and 
he spoke aloud: “If another boy just like me came, 
I know what I’d say to him.” 

“What? Oh, what?” said Lady Betty. 

“T’d say, ‘ Get out of this, and be off to Heaven as 
fast as you can.’ ” 

“Oh, dear!” said Lady Betty, “I am sorry I spoke 
about him. There’s the book, Snap; I don’t mind 
even if you tear it.” 

“Oh, do let’s talk of something else,” cried Trots. 
“They are having such a jolly fuss downstairs; carts 
full of flowers coming, and cakes and bonbons, and 
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the wedding cake,—the most perfectly lovely thing 
you could ever dream of,—and we are out of it. Even 
Hetty is no good, she’s full of the most horrid airs. 
Do you know what she said to-day? She said that I, 
I should have to obey her in the future. I like that. 
Do you know what I did? I stood out pretty broad 
in front of her, and I said, ‘ Look at me—I’m square, 
and I’m strong, and if you think, for one single, bles- 
sed minute that I am going to do what you wish, you’re 
much mistook.’ She was in a rage, and she coloured 
up quite a brick red, but I didn’t colour at all. I just 
winked at her and walked away. It’s good to be 
square sometimes; I’m glad I’m square.” 

“ But you won’t ever be married,” said Lady Betty. 
“No man would have such a square wife; they like 
elegant girls, like what I’ll be.” 

Lady Betty looked sweetly pretty as she spoke. 
Trots gazed at her with withering scorn. 

“T tell you what you’ll be when you’re grown up,” 
she said, “a painted doll with no brains. The whole 
of the inside of your head will be empty. Id rather be 
plain and square, and full, than empty, and brainless, 
and pretty.” 

“ Oh, how you chatter!” called out Snap. “ Here, 
haul up that new book for me, Lady Betty, and [’ll 
try to forget you’re, either of you, in the world.” 

“ What a sweet, perlight boy!” said Lady Betty, but 
she went and fetched the book. 
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Downstairs the commotion and sense of unrest were 
just as apparent as in the nursery region. With the 
prospect of a wedding in view Cook and Susan had 
changed their minds about giving notice. Their 
wages had been paid in full, and their fears assuaged 
by a few terse, strongly spoken words of Mr. Heth- 
erington’s. Perceiving that no catastrophe was im- 
minent, they decided not to lose their comfortable 
places. Fresh servants had been engaged for the 
festive occasion and men from the nearest confection- 
ers, and also from the nearest florists, were going in 
and out of the house all day. Mrs. Harley was for 
the present at the head of affairs, and Freda Fairfax 
was also staying in the house. Mrs. Harley was the 
soul of good nature, and tried hard to believe that she 
was acting a mother’s part to the children. She was a 
very rich woman, and had a large house of her own 
in Bath; but she was a childless woman, and, fond as 
she was of her sister, and her sister’s children, had no 
real motherly instincts in her nature. 

Mr. Hetherington was very anxious that she should 
remain with the children during their mother’s 
absence, but this suggestion she would not lis- 
ten to. 

“T have duties of my own to attend to,” was her 
answer. “ My husband entertains a great deal, and 
I have to see after his house. There are also my 
charities.” 
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“ But for the sake of your sister’s family?” said Mr. 
Hetherington. 

“T will see that the children are provided with an 
excellent chaperon,” was the answer. 

Mr. Hetherington said nothing more on the sub- 
ject; he could leave the important work of choosing a 
lady housekeeper with confidence in Mrs. Harley’s 
hands. 

“T am glad Olive will be married,” he said, as he 
was leaving the room; “I have great faith in Dr. 
Brentwood.” 

Now the day before the wedding had come, and 
two days before, the new lady housekeeper and sort 
of governess-companion had arrived. She had been 
chosen specially by Mrs. Harley, and was an angular, 
thin lady, of the name of Horatia Crawford. She was 
between forty and fifty years of age, and had precise 
views. Up to the present all the children had ignored 
her. It was Hetty who had suggested this plan of 
ousting her from her post. 

When Miss Crawford was an hour in the house she 
had gone into the day nursery and spoken. Nurse 
was present, and it is sad to relate that Nurse rather 
sided with the mutineers. 

“Tf we act wisely,” said Hetty, “ Miss Horatia 
Crawford won’t be here long.” 

“ What—why—who’ll turn her out?” asked Lady 
Betty. 
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“ She won’t stay long,” repeated Hester, “but we 
must on no account be rude—it is common and vul- 
gar to be rude to people. We will be extra polite.” 


” 


“Extry perlite,’ repeated Lady Betty. 

“Betty, I shall have to take your English in hand,” 
said Hester; “ you talk like a voung savage.” 

Lady Betty opened her blue eyes wide. 

“Tm a savage,” she said, turning and looking at 
Trots. Trots gave her a fierce kick and replied: 

“Don’t be a goose—your’re not half strong enough 
for a savage—that’s the sort of person I could be if I 
wished.” 

Lady Betty remained silent. She could have 
spoken, but another kick from Trots would be the 
result. 

“Now do listen, all of you,” said Hester; “ you 
three want managing, and I am the one to do it. 
When Olive’s wedding is over you must make up your 
minds to see a great deal of me. I don’t at all like 
being with you; I must honestly confess that you’re a 
troublesome, unruly, spoiled set.” 

“Oh! Miss Hester, fie! fie!” interrupted Nurse. 

“ Nonsense, Nursie, you know what I mean, and 
you would say it yourself if you dared. I don’t like 
children, and although you are my sisters and brother 
I have no special predilection for you. But where duty 
points her finger I am the last to hesitate. Naturally, 
I am of a literary turn of mind, and my time is of 
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value; but in order to free Olive, in order to allow her 
to go away with her beloved Tartar, and also to relieve 
our precious mother’s fears, I sacrifice myself. Yes, 
I, Hester Latimer, sacrifice myself on the altar of the 
infants.” 

After uttering this fine sentence Hester paused and 
looked around her; she expected at least some clap- 
ping of hands, but as the infants in question did not 
show the slightest sign of approbation, she was forced 
to proceed. 

“Some day the world will be sorry about my frit- 
tered brain. When my memoir comes to be written 
there will be a great deal said about the manner in 
which I immolated my dearest hopes.” 

“T don’t know what immolated means,” here in- 
terrupted Trots; “but what about the—the—about 
Miss Crawford, you know.” 

“We will ignore Miss Crawford,” said Hester. 
“When she speaks, it is true that we will listen with 
outward attention, but we will go on with our own 
way just as if she had never spoken. When she com- 
plains we will be gentle and considerate, but we will 
never obey her, never. She won't be able to endure 
this sort of thing longer than a month. At the end of 
a month she will acknowledge her uselessness and go. 
We must, none of us, be cruel to her, but we will give 
her to understand that she can have all her time to 
herself. Day after day I will hand her the paper and 
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ask her to observe the programme of events, and ff 
there is any specially nice concert she can go to it, 
and she can visit the theatre every evening, and let 
herself in with a latchkey. She can have her meals 
whenever she is hungry, and her salary shall be paid 
to her regularly. If she were a really wise woman 
she would stay and say nothing about it, but I am 
rather inclined to judge from her appearance that she 
is a fool, and I believe she will go at the end of the 
month.” 

“Oh, this is ’citing,” said Trots. “I rather like 
this. What will happen when she goes, Het?” 

“ Aunt Emily will come back and make a fuss, and 
another lady-housekeeper, governess-companion will 
be engaged; but we'll treat her just like the first, and 
she will either stay and do nothing, or be a goose and 
go. Perhaps a third lady will be engaged; but she'll 
follow the others, and then—then 1) 

“Oh, yes, Hetty, and then?” said Trots. 

“ And then?” echoed Snap, who had forgotten his 
crippled back in his intense interest. “I say,’ he 
continued, “I never knew that you were such a jolly 
sort of a girl.” 


“ And then,” said Hester, looking solemnly round, 
“my turn will come. I will take the reins—then you 
three will have a time.” 

“What sort of time?” said Lady Betty, in an exe 
pectant voice, 
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“Discipline,” said Hetty, “discipline proper, 
prompt—like the army, you know. Obedience to the 
minute, no sulky looks, no loitering. When I call, 
you come—when I order, you obey. I don’t love 
children, but I know how to train them. There will 
be discipline.” 

Trots looked quite pale. Lady Betty uttered a 
heavy sigh. Snap took up his book and pretended 
to read. 

“Some girls do talk nonsense,” he muttered. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned his back upon 
Hester. When that young lady had left the room, 
Trots touched Lady Betty on the arm. 

“What do you think of this, Betty?” she asked. 

“T don’t like it,’ answered Lady Betty. 

“My mind is settled,” said Trots, “I mean to make 
up to the lady-housekeeper, governess-companion, 
She is better than Hetty.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OLIVE AT HOME. 


It was the month of October, a fine October, with 
crisp frosty evenings, and bright days, and in the coun- 
try the leaves were turning russet brown, and golden 
yellow. It is true, in the London parks, those same 
trees were nearly bare, but even in London the air felt 
crisp, fresh, and pleasant. 

Olive’s wedding was over, her honeymoon a thing 
of the past; she was mistress of her husband’s house, 
a very young wife, with a great deal of responsibility 
on her shoulders. 

The house in Harley Street had been furnished with 
care from cellar to attic. It was a beautiful house, 
containing everything that the heart of the most exact- 
ing woman could desire. The china, the glass, the 
silver, the house-linen were all abundant, and of the 
best quality. Brentwood had himself seen to these 
matters, and had further arranged for an excellent 
staff of servants. There were a footman and several 
house servants and a first-class professional cook, and 
a boy to go on messages, and had Olive wished it she 
could have had a maid of her own. 


“But I don’t want one,” she said. “I never had 
140 
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one in mother’s house. If 1 hada maid I should abso- 
lutely have nothing to do. Please let me look after 
my own clothes, Giles—please do.” 

Brentwood had always been a very masterly man, 
but when Olive’s sweet eyes looked at him now, and 
her gentle, pleading voice addressed him he found it 
impossible to resist her. He was proud of her and 
fond of her; she suited him exactly; she fitted into 
that part of his nature which required affection and 
petting, and the pleasant, soothing things of life; but 
there was a very large portion of Giles Brentwood’s 
heart, of Giles Brentwood’s nature, which, in his opin- 
ion, Olive could neither touch nor comprehend. His 
love for science, his passion for the noble profession 
which he had adopted, his sympathy for, and interest 
in, his many patients, were all outside, and apart from 
his home and his wife. He thought it quite right 
that they should be. He would have opened his eyes 
in astonishment had anyone even suggested to him 
that Olive would be still happier if he talked to her of 
the things which filled the greater portion of his life. 
He was a man who had a keen eye to the main chance. 
He meant not so much to be rich as to be great. He 
was intensely ambitious, and his hope of all hopes was 
that he would some day make a great discovery in his 
profession, and that medical science in the ages to 
come would be indebted to him. That suffering hu- 
manity would owe to him a boon so great that thou- 
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sands because of him would be relieved and saved, was 
his hope of hopes. Every moment of his time that he 
could spare from his social duties and medical life 
was devoted to the absorbing study of bacteriology. 
He had a well-furnished laboratory in the basement 
of his house, and there he often spent long hours far 
into the morning. 

Olive, scarcely three months a bride, was already 
accustomed to being alone. 

“Tt would be the last straw to have a maid,” she 
said to herself; “it is just a little interesting to keep my 
clothes in order, to put the ruffles into my own dresses, 
and change the lace in my own sleeves.” Then she 
sighed and thought of her old intensely absorbingly . 
occupied days at Newnham, and wondered if she 
was as happy as she had hoped to be. Oh, yes! 
of course she was happy. There never was an- 
other man like Giles. He was her husband; he 
loved her and she loved him. She was glad 
that he belonged, in many respects, to the old- 
fashioned type of men and that she belonged, 
also, in many respects, to the old-fashioned type of 
women. She did not care for the modern girls who 
spoke of their husbands as “ good fellows,” and went 
their own way, quite regardless of domestic duty. 
But all the same, deep down in her heart she acknowl- 
edged that she was lonely and also shy. She had 
never been much of a Society girl, and as Brentwood’s 
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wife she had to attend to the duties of Society. There 
was already much dining out for both husband and 
wife, and once a week Brentwood had a solemn din- 
ner for his scientific friends, while Olive was obliged to 
be at home every Thursday to receive all sorts of peo- 
ple. At the dinners and At Homes the young wife 
had to take her rightful place. She must not slink 
into a corner, she must come boldly to the front. 
She must assert herself, wear her prettiest dresses, 
and talk in her most brilliant way in order to fasci- 
nate her husband’s guests. 

And Olive could have done all this if Brentwood 
himself had not watched her so closely; but when- 
ever she found his eyes fixed upon her face she lost 
nerve, and said something foolish. She little knew 
how pretty she looked at these times, how the deli- 
cate colour, flaming into her cheeks and then fading, 
gave her a freshness and charm which made the 
scientific men who frequented her husband’s house 
look at her again and again. She was only conscious 
of the fact that Giles had hoped better things of her, 
and was disappointed. The sense of failure depressed 
her, and she began to dread the big dinner parties, and 
to shrink from the At Home afternoons, 

Meanwhile the letters from India came regularly, 
but, in as far as they told next to nothing, were the 
reverse of satisfactory. It is true that Mrs. Latimer, 
in reply to poor Olive’s heart-broken, passionate let« 
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ter that she could not help herself, that she was abso- 
lutely whirled into a hurried marriage with Giles, had 
written tenderly and lovingly. Mrs. Latimer under- 
stood, oh, and of course, of course she forgave, but 
there was a sadness under the loving words, even a 
sort of suppressed fear, which caused Olive to cry bit- 
terly. Was the blow which her mother dreaded really 
about to fall; and if so, what, what would become of 
her, Olive? What would Giles say? The very 
thought of what Giles would say turned the young 
wife almost sick with terror. Of all the men in the 
world, Olive knew that anything which touched his 
wife’s honour, or his own, would hurt him most. 

One afternoon, about the first week in November, 
Olive put on her hat to go round to Primrose Gar- 
dens. 

She was just starting when she met her husband 
letting himself in with his latchkey. 

“Well, Olive,” he said, “ where are you going?” 

She was dressed neatly and looked her prettiest. 

“T thought you would not want me this afternoon,”™ 
she said, “and I was going to the children.” 

“But you are always going to Primrose Gardens: 
if a chance visitor comes you are never at home,” he 
replied, the faintest note of complaint in his voice. 

“T will stay if you really wish it,’ she answered, 
“but this is not my At Home afternoon, and I did not 
think anyone would call.” 
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“Mrs. Paton and Rose are both coming,” he said. 
“T met them this morning. You know Mrs. Paton; I 
told you about her. She is the patient in whom I am 
so much interested. I asked them to drop in and be 
introduced to my little wife. They promised to be 
here at five o’clock.” 

“Very well, Giles, I’ll just go and see the children 
and be back in time for tea.” 

“Do, dear: that’s right! I will try and be in my- 
self, too.” 

He left her, giving her a bright, affectionate nod, 
and she felt her heart warmed. She delayed for a 
moment to give special directions about the tea, then 
ordered a hansom and drove straight to Primrose 
Gardens. 

The children had been home from their visit to 
Freda Fairfax for quite three weeks. Miss Crawford 
was still at the head of affairs, and the house as Olive 
entered it was in a state of uproar. Miss Crawford 
and Hester had been having a war of words. When 
‘Olive appeared upon the scene Miss Crawford, with 
a red nose and an angry face, came forward to greet 
her. 

“T am extremely glad you have called, Mrs. Brent- 
wood,” she said. “ Hester, I want to talk to your 
sister alone; go out of the room.” 

“T won't, until I explain matters for myself,” said 
Hester. ‘ Olive, I am being treated just like a baby 
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I, with my literary tastes and my first novel nearly 
. complete! I won’t stand it, and that’s flat.” 

“You are put under my care, and I am responsible 
for you, Hester,” said Miss Crawford. “It is simply 
this, Mrs. Brentwood—ought Hester to go about 
London alone? She has just returned from a visit 
tthe City.” 

“To see a publisher,” said Hester. She looked 
very proud and very angry. 

Olive could scarcely restrain her laughter. 

“Did you see him?” she asked. 

“ No, but I had an interview with one of the clerks. 
The novel is to be submitted next week.” 

“Hester, I am sure mother would be very angry 
about all this. You ought to attend to your lessons 
instead of writing novels, and you certainly must do 
what Miss Crawford tells you.” 

“That I won't,” replied Hester. “If you had 
wanted to keep me in discipline you ought to have 
stayed at home yourself, and obeyed mother.” 

She marched out of the room. 

Miss Crawford looked after her with a deprecating 
and sorrowful expression on her face. 

“T am afraid Hester is past managing, Mrs. Brent- - 
wood,” she said. “ She spends all her time scribbling, 
and is terribly self-willed. I don’t think she attends 
to her lessons at all. She ought to be sent to a first- 
rate boarding-school. She turns the whole house 
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topsy-turvy, and it is most inconsiderate of her, espe- 
cially just now.” 

“Why especially now?” asked Olive, struck by the 
tone in Miss Crawford’s voice. 

“Your brother has received some letters which 
have made him terribly anxious. He is in great 
trouble.” ° 

Olive sprang to her feet. 

“Tn trouble? What do you mean?” she said. 

“Something about Mr. Hetherington and your 
father’s business. Surely you have heard?” 

“No,” said Olive, but she pulled herself together— 
she was determined that Miss Crawford should not 
read her fears. 

“When does Geoffrey come home? I must see 
him,” she said. 

“ He is often in at tea time.” 

“T must see him,” continued Olive; “I will send a 
wire to my husband. We are expecting some people 
to tea, but—oh, I must see Geoffrey.” 

“I will send a servant with the telegram at once,” 
said Miss Crawford. 


CHAPTER NV. 
THE HOUSE OF HETHERINGTON AND LATIMER. 


GEOFFREY did not arrive until nearly six o’clock. 
By this time Olive had worked herself into a perfect 
fever of impatience. She did not dare to question 
Miss Crawford any further—her great anxiety was 
to keep all traces of fear out of her face, but in spite 
of every effort she could scarcely speak, and was so 
distraite that the kind-hearted governess thought the 
best thing she could do was to leave her to herself. 
At last, however, the welcome sound of Geoffrey’s 
latchkey in the hall door was heard, and the brother 
and sister confronted each cther. 

“T have been waiting for you, Geoff—can I see you 
alone?” cried Olive. 

Geoffrey looked distressed, and his welcome was 
scarcely cordial. 

“My dear Olive, I did not think Brentwood could 
spare you to us at this hour.” 

“T sent my husband a telegram. He will be vexed 
with me for staying away, for some friends were come 


ing to tea, but I had to wait to see you.” 
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“Tt is a great mistake your remaining away from 
your own home, Olive, particularly when your hus- 
band wants you.” 

Olive gave an impatient sigh. 

“Please don’t scold,” she said. ‘I can soon make 
things right with Giles. Come in here, Geoff, I must 
speak to you.” 

Olive led the way to the little study, the scene of so 
many conferences; she closed the door and faced her 
brother. 

“Miss Crawford says you are in trouble. Please 
tell me all about it.” 

“T wish Miss Crawford would mind her own busi- 
ness,” answered the young man. “What can she 
know about me?” 

“ Dear Geoff, a glance into your eyes tells me that 
it is true. Why must I be kept in the dark? What is 
the matter?” 

“Tf you must know, Olive, you must. But I 
would fifty times rather you were left in happy igno- 
rance until the last moment. You are married and 
safe; it is different with the rest of us.” 

“ What?” cried Olive, ‘one would think I did not 
belong to my own family. Please tell me the truth 
et once.” 

“ God knows what is to become of us,” said Geof- 
frey with a groan. 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Hetherington has stopped the supplies, Olive. 
We have nothing to go on with.” 

“Nothing to go on with?” said Olive. 

“He can’t give us any more money. He says he 
has no more to give.” 

“No more money? You mean that there is none 
for—for the house expenses?” 

“ That is what I do mean—the servants’ wages—the 
food. We are all living in a big house, but we are 
paupers—we can’t go on. It is a fact—an ugly fact, 
but it is true all the same.” 

“But I thought—I thought the house of Hether- 
ington and Latimer was rich.” 

’ answered Geof- 
frey, “I have guessed that something was wrong, and 
now at last the bubble has burst. I saw Mr. Hether- 
ington this morning, and he told me something which 
makes the mere fact of our losing all our money sink 
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into insignificance before a greater trouble.” 

“Oh, Geoff, what? Has it to do with our father? ” 
Olive’s last words were uttered in a whisper, her face 
was white as death. Geoffrey glanced at her and be- 
gan to pace the floor. 

“Tt is maddening,” he said. “I cannot realise it, 
nevertheless I must face it. The house in Calcutta 
is the cause of the whole trouble. It seems that bonds 
for very large sums of money with our father’s signa- 
ture to them, have been put upon the market at inter- 
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vals for some years now. What the money was 
wanted for, and why the money was used, is an unex- 
plained mystery; but as the bonds fell due the Lon- 
don house had to make good the deficiency. This has 
so drained its resources that it is now bankrupt. I 
fear you won’t understand what all this means, Olive, 
but I can explain it in no other way.” 

“Oh, yes! I can quite understand,” said Olive. 
“Mr. Hetherington accuses our father of having 
signed the bonds.” 

“Tt seems that our father has done so, Olive. I 
have seen his signature with my own eyes.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said the young wife. 
She turned her back on her brother, and gazed out 
into the street. 

“T don’t want to believe it,” said Geoffrey, “ but 
what can I do when I am confronted with facts? That 
evidently is why our mother went off to Calcutta—the 
mystery is explained at last.” ; 

“ But she did not believe in our father’s guilt.” 

* That is true, but she has been away for some time 
now, and has not proved his innocence.” 

Olive stared out into the street. 

“Does everybody know?” she said at last, turning 
a white face round. 

“For God’s sake, Olive, don’t look like that!” 

“ Answer my question. Do people know?” 

“ Not yet, but they will in a day or two.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“ Because the house of Hetherington and Latimer 
will stop payment.” 

“ Geoffrey!” 

“Yes; Hetherington told me so this morning.” 

“Then, Geoffrey, we shall be disgraced.” 

Geoffrey paced the room faster than ever. 

“We shall go under,” he said. “ We Latimers shall 
be snuffed out; there will be a public investigation. 
Hetherington will have to explain about the bonds. 
Oh, yes, it is a black business! I wonder my brain 
does not turn; but it is well that you are out of it.” 

“ How can you talk of my being out of it? Don’t 
I belong to you all as much as ever? Oh, Geoff, 
what is to be done?” 

“T wish I knew,” answered Geoffrey. He had 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and now came and 
stood close to his sister. On his young face there 
were signs of heavy care, his black brows were drawn 
together. 

“ There is just the ghost of a chance,” he said, after 
a pause, “ that Hetherington may negotiate a loan with 
one of the big banks, and if he can manage that, the 
bankruptcy may be staved off; but there is scarcely 
the ghost of a hope. He will know the worst to-mor- 
row—have got the answer from the bank, I mean— 
I am to see him in the morning.” 

“ Please call round afterwards, and tell me.” 
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“Tf you wish it. But now, Olive, you ought to go 
home.” 

ves.) f will.” 

Geoffrey went to the door and opened it. 

“T will send for a hansom for you,” he said. He 
rang the bell. 

Olive found herself in the hall. Here Hetty 
pounced upon her. 

“Ah!” she said, “ you have heard about it?” 

“ About what, Hester?” 

“ Geoffrey’s trouble.” 

“Yes, he has been telling me. Please don’t worry 
him, Hetty. Try to be brave, and good, and faithful.” 

“Ts the trouble very bad, Olive?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

Hester made an impatient exclamation. 

“T cannot think why everybody should be so 
wretched,” she cried. “ We were happy enough in 
the country. Freda was delightful, and there seemed 
no care anywhere; but ever since mother went away 
this house has been full of it, and it grows worse and 
worse. If I could only succeed in ousting her; but 
there! I soon shall.” 

“ Whom do you mean by her?” 

“That detestable Miss Crawford. How dare she 
interfere with me! There never was anyone more 
misunderstood than I am. Here have I been trying 
to put my shoulder to the wheel, burning the midnight 
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oil, and rising at cockcrow, and that paid dependent 
dares to interfere with me.” 

“ Hester, you are really too silly. You know that 
Miss Crawford has the charge of you all. A girl 
of fifteen cannot manage her own affairs.” 

“Oh, some girls of fifteen can,” answered Hester, 
with a toss of her head; “ and it is very fine for you to 
talk, Olive. If you had obeyed mother Miss Craw- 
ford would not be here. You would be keeping things 
straight.” 

A stab like a knife went through Olive’s heart. She 
was silent. Geoffrey came into the hall. 

“The hansom is at the door,” he said to his sister. 

“TI must go,” said Olive. “Try to do your best, 
Hetty, and don’t be too hard on me in your thoughts, 
for what is done can’t be undone.” 

“T declare you do look white and worried; not a bit 
as a bride ought to look,” said Hester, surveying her 
sister critically. “The expression of your face is cer- 
tainly interesting to me, because in my novel I am de- 
scribing an unhappy bride, a girl who made a mistake 
in her marriage. Would you greatly mind if I came 
over some afternoon and just looked at you while I 
was writing; it would be an immense help. Books 
that are not realistic don’t go down nowadays; but my 
book will have an enormous run. I am told that a 
book by a new writer, a writer who calls a spade a 
spade, as I shall do in my book, has a tremendous 


run; a hundred thousand copies are sold off directly. 
I intend to have a royalty of one shilling a copy. 
That will be—oh, let me think!” 

“T cannot wait now to hear. I must go,” 

“But won’t you run up to see Snap? He was so 
well in the country; but he has been particularly yap- 
yappy the last few days, and even my presence does 
not control him. You had better go and have a look 
at him, Olive.” 

“Well, just for a moment,” said Olive. She ran 
upstairs to the nursery, opened the door quickly, and 
entered. The only person present, however, was 
Trots. Trots was busy at her invariable occupation 
of polishing and cleaning out her birds’ cages, She 
possessed two cages, and there were several birds in 
each. She was very much excited, but her happy ex- 
pression of face did more to comfort Olive than she 
could well express. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Trots. “I'll come over 
in a minute. The perch is beautiful and new. I 
think Bully will be so happy in his new cage. [I 
bought it out of the money Mr. Fairfax gaveme. He 
gave me five shillings on my birthday, and I bought 
this new cage out of it; it is for Bully; and I have got 
some special medicine for him, because he is getting 
very old, and he may drop down in a fit at any moment 
and die. It must be awful to lose your very own pet 
that you love so much, mustn’t it, Olive? ” 
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“Yes, darling, very sad,” answered Olive, in an ab- 
stracted sort of voice. “I just ran up for a second 
to see you, Trots, and Lady Betty, and Snap.” 

“Nurse has taken Lady Betty and Snap out into 
the Park. Snap was cross, and Nurse thought the air 
would do him good.” 

“Well, I will call to see him to-morrow.” 

“When may I come to see you, Olive? I have not 
been all over your new house yet. I want to come 
some time when you are alone, so that I may make re- 
marks freely. I can’t make remarks freely before 
the t 

“ Before whom, Trots?” 

“ Giles!” 

“Why did you hesitate? ” 

“ Because we call him the Dragon when we’re alone, 
and I thought, perhaps, you wouldn’t like it. I can’t 
make free remarks before the Dragon; so what time is 
he quite safe to be out?” 


“You shall come over; but not to-morrow. I will 
let you know when,” said Olive. “ Good-bye, now.” 
She kissed the little girl. “Give my love to Lady 
Betty and Snap when they come in, and here is half- 
a-crown; you can buy some sweeties, or spend it in 
any way you like.” 

“Hurrah!” said Trots, “ we'll have a toffee feast: 
it makes us so sick afterwards, and then Nurse pets 
us, and we needn’t do lessons. There’s nothing in the 
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world like a toffee feast when you get enough of it, 
Thank you very much, Olive. Good-bye, darling 
Olive.” Trots clasped her by no means clean hands 
round Olive’s neck, and imprinted several kisses on her 
cheek, and then Mrs. Brentwood hurried downstairs, 

Trots stood and gazed at her half-crown. She 
knew the exact value of that money to a farthing. 

“Two pounds of sugar,” she said to herself, “at 
twopence-halfpenny a pound, that’s fivepence; and 
half-a-pound of butter, kitchen butter will do, I ’spect 
that’s about sixpence; fivepence and sixpence makes 
elevenpence. We needn’t have almonds, ’cos they 
cost money, and we needn’t have lemon, because toffee 
is nice without. We'll have a toffee feast to-night, 
and in the morning we'll feel awful poorly, and Miss 
Crawford needn’t teach us. It’s either Miss Crawford 
who teaches us or it’s Hetty, and we don’t know which 
to choose, for they are both so dreadful. We like 
Miss Crawford best, on the whole. When Hetty is in 
the turning-over-a-new-leaf stage there’s few could 
stand her. She is often in that stage now; it’s very 
trying for me and for Lady Betty and for Snap; but if 
we're all poorly after the toffee we'll have a holiday, 
hurrah! Elevenpence will buy enough butter and 
sugar, and there’ll be one-and-sevenpence over for an- 
other lark. I’m very glad I have got this half-crown; 
I’m not selfish, I won’t spend it on myself; we’ll all en- 
joy it, that we will.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LIE. 


OLIVE got into a passing omnibus, and was put 
down near Harley Street. She walked quickly 
through Cavendish Square, and soon reached her 
home. She had a latchkey, and let herself in. The 
moment her step was heard in the hall Brentwood 
came out of his consulting room. He had that wor- 
fied look on his face which Olive had seen there once 
or twice before. It by no means improved the face, 
taking some of the manliness from it, also some of the 
power, and bringing it altogether to a smaller plane. 
Olive earnestly hoped that Giles would not blame her 
for her absence. 

“ He would not if he knew,” thought the poor girl, 
“and I cannot—I dare not explain matters to him.” 

Brentwood, however, said no word of blame. He 
came up to Olive, took both her hands, and looked 
into her face. 

“They came, Olive, and I gave them tea and ex- 
plained that unexpected business kept you away. I 
have asked them both to come again to-morrow, which 
they have promised to do. We will invite some other 
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people to meet them. You can send a few invitations 
to-night. Mrs. Trevelyan and Mrs. Raymond and 
Lady Hartover will, I think, be pleased to come—that 
is, if they are disengaged.” 

“T will write the notes after dinner, Giles,” said his 
wife. 

“ What a tired sound in your voice! You must tell 
me during dinner what really kept you. But now 
run upstairs and change your dress; it is past seven 
o’clock.” 

Olive ran quickly upstairs to her bedroom; she 
flung her hat off, and pressed both her hands to her 
temples. Just for a moment she was able to give 
way, and was glad of the relief. Then filling het 
basin with cold water she laved her face and hands. 
The cold of the water relieved the pressure on het 
brain, and acted as a tonic; she felt steadier and quietet 
and more able to look facts in the face. She quickly 
changed her dress, putting on a rvetty dinner dress of 
soft pink silk, and ran downstairs just as the first gong 
ceased to sound. 

Brentwood was a very methodical man—he liked his 
meals to be served to the moment, and he always 
wished his wife to appear in the drawing-room imme- 
diately after the sounding of the first gong. He was 
there now waiting for her, in immaculate evening 
dress. They were to dine alone, and afterward go 
to a large reception at the house of a near neighbour, 
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Olive had forgotten this fact; but as she entered the 
drawing-room she remembered it, and it gave her a 
sudden sense of relief. 

She knew perfectly well that Giles meant her to 
tell him, to go into full particulars of the exact reason 
why she had not come back to meet her friends, and 
she knew also that she could not tell him—at any rate 
just yet. If there was the most remote chance of sav- 
ing her father’s honour, her husband must never know 
of this precipice over which he and his wife were now 
hanging. 

The second gong sounded—Brentwood gave his arm 
to Olive, and took her into the dining-room. They 
sat down vis-a-vis at the little table which had been 
prepared for them at one end of the big room. The 
noiseless footman served them perfectly; the dinner 
was exactly the sort of dinner which Brentwood liked. 
He was hungry, and he ate heartily. He did not no- 
tice that Olive was forcing herself to eat; his spirits 
were good. 

“He is not angry with me,” she thought, “ but he 
will be angry when I refuse to tell him why I really 
stayed away. He is the sort of man who expects 
his wife to give him her full confidence, and I always 
do want to confide in him, and I always find it almost 
impossible to resist him; but on the present occasion 
I must be firm—oh, for his sake I must!” 

During dinner Brentwood talked on subjects of 
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everyday interest, and Olive replied as brightly as she 
could. At last the dessert was placed on the table, 
and the servant softly withdrew. 

“Well, Olive,” said her husband then, “and how 
were the children? Did their stay in the country do 
them good?” 

“Snap was not very well,” answered Olive. 

“Oh, poor little chap! That child ought to be 
taken to a specialist, Olive. I shall speak to Mr, 
Warrand the next time I see him, on the subject. So 
much is done now for those sort of deformities. I 
cannot see why the child should not be specially 
treated.” 

“But mother would not wish it while she is away,” 
said Olive, her white lips trembling while she spoke. 

“ My dear child, don’t talk in that aggrieved sort of 
voice. I do not wish to do anything to annoy your 
mother, but, of course, if the child can be benefited 
it would naturally give her pleasure. Well, and how 
are the others—the literary Hester, for instance; how 
do her works progress?” 

Olive laughed. She gave Brentwood quite a racy 
account of the scene on which she had appeared— 
Miss Crawford’s despair, and Hetty’s independence, 

“Tt must not occur again,” said Brentwood, knit- 
ting his brows. “I do hope Miss Crawford is quite 
the right person to see after those children. I have 
a lady in view in case she wishes to resign the post, 
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a very firm disciplinarian, and the sort of person who 
would soon bring Miss Hester to order. As to her 
going to the City and about by herself in omnibuses, 
it must be prevented, Olive; do you hear, it must be 
prevented.” 

“Tt certainly must,” said Olive, “but it is not easy 
to manage Hester.” 

“ Not easy to manage Hester; not easy to manage 
a girl of fifteen! Nonsense, my dear Olive, anyone 
with an ounce of determination would compel her to 
behave properly.” 

As Brentwood spoke he looked full at his wife. 

“How white you are, you are not well, you are 
tired. By the way, darling, why didn’t you come back 
this afternoon, there must have been some trouble— 
what was it?” 

Olive hesitated for a moment. If she admitted that 
there was any special trouble, her husband would not 
allow her to leave the room until he drew the whole 
truth from her. After a long pause she said quickly: 

“T told you that Snap was not well.” 

“I didn’t know that he was so bad as that. Shall 
I go round to-night to see the child?” 

“Oh, please, please don’t; it would only worry 
Nurse.” 

“ Really, Olive, you aré very queer; worry Nurse 
for the child to see a doctor when he is ill? He must 
have been very ill to keep you from coming back. I 
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morning.” 

Olive rose tremblingly. She thought she would 
write a little note to Nurse that evening, and tell her 
to make the most of Snap’s headache; anything was 
better than letting her husband guess what was really 
wrong. 

“Very well,” she said slowly. 

“And you spent all your time with that child? I 
really think that, unless he was dangerously ill, you 


” 


might have remembered, 

Olive rose abruptly. 

“What is the matter?”’ said Brentwood. 

“ Nothing—only you don’t know Snap. When his 
herves are upset, he is so irritable that it is extremely 
difficult to manage him, and Olive went and 
stood by the fireplace, the tremble in her voice, and 
her evident confusion as she added one lie to another, © 
arrested Brentwood’s attention. He looked at her 
with the worried expression again marting his face. 

“My dear girl, what is the matter with you?” he 
said. “ Why should you drag in poor Snap’s peculiar- 
ities in order to: excuse yourself? You thought 
it tight to stay with the child; that is quite suffi- 


” 


cient.” 

“But you are not angry with me, Giles?” 

“No, no; and I would rather you did not even sug- 
gest the idea. But it is nearly time for us to go to 
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the Ogilvies’. As it is so short a distance I thought 
we could walk. Shall I fetch your cloak?” 

Olive nodded. When her husband left the room 
she breathed a sigh of relief. 

“T am glad I sheltered myself behind Snap,” she 
thought. “Iam not sorry I told Giles that lie; any- 
thing is better than the truth.” 

The Ogilvies’ reception was a very brilliant one, 
and Olive’s spirits rose. The husband and wife re- 
turned home late, and then Mrs. Brentwood sat down 
to write notes to the ladies who she hoped might be 
induced to drink tea with her on the morrow; she 
also sent a line to Nurse. Brentwood undertook to 
post these letters. He had a sudden call to see a pa- 
tient, and, slipping Olive’s correspondence into his 
pocket, told her to go upstairs and to bed. She did 
so, and feeling a momentary relief, slept heavily. She 
did not know that Brentwood, man-like, had forgotten 
all about the letters, and brought them home, when 
he did return to his house, in the pocket where he had 
put them. 

The next morning the young wife felt uncomfort- 
ably cheerful. Her lightheartedness was almost 
queer. She felt certain that the blow of all blows 
would be averted. The bankers to whom Mr. Heth- 
erington had applied would help him in his extremity; 
ruin would be staved off, and when Geoffrey came to 
see her his news would be good. Under this im- 
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pression she bustled about cheerfully, and her hus- 
band smiled at her and felt an unaccountable sense 
of relief as he watched her. 

“That is right, Olive,’ he said, ‘ your low spirits 
last night distressed me. I believe I have a nerv- 
out antipathy to a low-spirited person. From my 
earliest days I could never bear to be in the room with 
anyone in serious trouble.” 

“ But, oh, Giles! what a dreadful thing to say,” cried 
Olive. “If you cannot sympathise with trouble, how 
much is taken out of your life.” 

“It is because I sympathise with it too much that 
it distresses me,” was the answer. ‘‘ When I see peo- 
ple depressed, I never cease until I cheer them up.” 

“But there are some sorrows that cannot be 
cheered,” said Olive. “If such were to come to me, 
would it be too much pain for you to be with me?” 

“TI should never rest until I had cured your sor- 
row,’ was Brentwood’s remark. “As long as we 
trust and love each other, Olive, no trouble can come 
which can make us really and hopelessly unhappy as 
long as we are together.” 

Olive made an effort to smile in reply to these words 
of her husband’s, but an icy feeling of despair crept 
over her heart. 

“Tf he knew all he would never trust me again,” 
she thought. She hurriedly left the room. 

Brentwood was generally at home to see patients 
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at ten o'clock, but he often went out before that hour 
to visit special cases. This morning he prepared to 
leave the house at about a quarter to nine. 

“T shall be back at ten o’clock,” he said to Olive, 
who happened to be in the hall. 

“Oh, by the way, Giles,” she cried, running after 
him as he stood on the doorstep, “ you will make a 
point of being at home to-night when our visitors 
come?” 

Brentwood uttered a hurried exclamation. 

“TI do believe I forgot to post those letters,” he 
cried. “Yes, here they are.” He thrust his hand 
into his pocket and pulled them out. “ What a nui< 
sance!” 

Olive glanced at them with a sense of dismay. 

“T will send the invitations round by messenger,” 
she said; “then, if our friends are at home, they can 
reply at once.” 

“Do so,” he answered. He went out of the house. 

Brentwood’s patient was better, and having seen 
him he looked at his watch. He had a little time to 
spare, and it suddenly occurred to him that he would 
go to Primrose Gardens and see Snap. The child 
must have been seriously ill the night before, or Olive 
would not have remained with him. How queer and 
distressed she had looked when she spoke of him— 
she was very fond of this little invalid brother—at one 
time Brentwood had almost feared that just because 
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of Snap she would refuse to marry him until her 
mother returned. Well, he had won his own way in 
this matter, as he was determined to do in all others. 
Olive suited him to perfection, but she must obey him, 
and on another occasion even a fit of indisposition on 
the part of Snap must not prevent her attending to his 
friends. But she would be pleased now if he called to 
see the child. 

Accordingly Brentwood desired his coachman to 
drive to Primrose Gardens. It was nearly half-past 
nine when he entered the house. Geoffrey had al- 
ready gone to the City, but Hester, who was lolling 
about in the dining-room, ran into the hall and opened 
the door to admit her brother-in-law. 

“T saw your brougham drive up; is anything the 
matter?’ she asked. 

“Nothing whatever, Hester. Please allow me to 
tome in.” 

Hester made way. 

“T was afraid something was wrong,” she cried; 
“why have you coine at this early hour?” 

“To see Snap. Is he better this morning?” 

“Better,” cried Hester, “he is as well as he ever 
was. Did you think that he was ill?” 

Brentwood was about to say “He was very ill 
yesterday,” but he stopped the words before they 
reached his lips. 

_ “Twill go up and have a look at him,” he said, ine 
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stead. “I was speaking to Olive about a new mode 
of treatment for him, and wished to see the child first.” 

Hester opened her mouth as if to speak, and her 
eyes were round in their astonishment. Brentwood 
ran upstairs. His short, sharp knock was heard on 
the nursery door, and the next moment he had en- 
tered. He found himself in the midst of a scene of 
some confusion. Lady Betty and Trots were quar- 
relling violently, and Nurse was trying to separate 
them. Snap, looking particularly well, was seated in 
the deep window ledge, his favourite resting-place. 
The sunshine was falling over him, and there was a 
faint colour in his cheeks. The moment the children 
and Nurse saw the doctor they became absolutely 
silent. 

“How do you do, Nurse?” said Dr. Brentwood. 
“T have come to see Master Snap; is he better?” 

Or thank you very much, Doctor; the child is 
nicely, thank you; his visit to the country did him a 
sight of good.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Brentwood. He took 
Snap’s little wrist as he spoke, and felt it profes- 
sionally. 

“Mrs. Brentwood seemed a little anxious about the 
child,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Your good lady, sir? Oh, I am sorry, we haven’t 
had Master Snap so well for a long time.” 

“Olive ran up to see Snap last night,” now inter« 
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rupted Trots, pushing herself well to the front. “He 
was out and so was Nurse and Lady Betty. Olive 
gived me half-a-crown, I spect ’cos she was pleased 
with me. We had a toffee feast last night.” 
“Oh, toffee is a very bad thing for children,’ 
the doctor. “Don’t eat too much, Trots, or you'll 


bd 


said 


have a bilious attack.” 

“ But I like bilious attacks,” answered Trots. Hav- 
ing made which remarkable speech, she turned and 
punched Lady Betty violently in the side. Lady 
Betty was staring full up at her brother-in-law. 

“Tt’s bad manners to stare at mens,” said Trots. 

Brentwood turned again to Nurse. 

“Tam glad Master Roger is so well. See that he 
is out as much as possible in the fresh air. Good-bye, 
children.” Heran downstairs. Hester was still wait- 
ing for him in the hall. 

“Were you frightened about Snap?” she asked. 

“Not at all. He seems considerably better.” 

“ Did Olive tell you that he was ill?” 

“She seemed anxious about him.” 

“Oh, she has an anxious fit on,” said Hester. “TI 
never saw her so queer, and she would not stir from 
the house until Geoffrey came in. Geoffrey and she 
had a long confab together over a secret which they 
won't trust me with. Don’t you think they ought to 
trust me, Giles? Don’t you think they are treating 
me in a very unfair way?” 
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“Tf you ask me,” answered Brentwood, “I should 
say that the more you remain in the schoolroom the 
better. You are far too young to have anything to do 
with the worries of older folks—and by the way, that 
reminds me, as I am here J may as well say a word 
to you. You are not to go about in omnibuses by 
yourself; do you hear?” 

“And by what authority?” began Hester, colour- 
ing violently. 

“Oh, come, now, don’t be silly. You are a child, 
and I am your sister’s husband. If you disobey 
me I shall forbid your seeing Olive. Now good- 
bye.” 

During the rest of the morning Brentwood had a 
very busy time, Patients were already crowding to 
his consulting rooms, and their cases required careful 
thought and accurate diagnosis; but all the time, while 
he talked to this and that suffering man and woman, 
he was thinking of Olive—his gentle, pretty, charm- 
ing little wife. What was the matter? What did this 
strange thing mean? Why, when Olive wanted to see, 
Geoffrey, should she have told him, Brentwood—her 
own husband—a lie, a barefaced lie, with regard to 
Snap? 

Brentwood was the sort of man who could be bit- 
terly hard on anyone who deviated, even under the 
stress of any amount of temptation, from the straight 
paths of truth and honour. 


The Cte ryt 


“But I must be patient with her,” he thought now 
—‘she must have an explanation. She cannot have 
meant to deceive me. I will be patient and gentle— 
it might be in her power to put this unaccountable 
matter right.” 

At lunch the husband and wife were alone. Olive 
was still fairly cheerful. 

eruey are all ‘coming, Giles,” she: said. “You 
won't fail me at tea-time? They are all more or less 
strangers.” 

“Oh, you will like them, you will soon be at home 
with them,” said Brentwood, in an abstracted voice. 
The servant at the moment was handing him a dish 
of cutlets. He helped himself. The man presently 
went out of the room. As soon as the door was shut 
Brentwood said, abruptly, and without looking at 
Olive: 

“T saw your little brother this morning.” 

“ And—how was he?” said Olive, her colour 
changing. 

“ Quite well—that is, as well as Snap ever is. His 
time in the country did him a world of good. The 
child ought to live there. By the way, he recovered 
quickly from that serious attack of last night.” As 
Brentwood said the last words he looked full at his 
wife. 

“T will give her an opportunity of explaining,” he 
said to himself, but Olive at that moment stooped to 
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pick up a piece of bread. When she raised herself 
her eyes did not meet her husband’s. 

“Tt was very good of you to call,” she said, “I am 
glad Snap is better.” 

Brentwood suppressed a hasty sigh, he pushed his 
chair from the table. 

“T have several patients to see and must be go- 
ing,” he said, “but I will make a point of being in 
in time for tea. Good-bye.” 

For the first time since their marriage he did not 
give Olive the kiss with which they invariably parted. 
He left the room, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“LOVE'S AGONY.” 


**T am ready for you now, Hester,” said Miss Craw- 
ford. 

“Ready for me? What do you mean?” said Hes- 
ter.. She was in her den, and her manuscripts lay 
scattered on the floor. She was beginning the last 
chapter of her novel. The hero, after countless and 
most extravagant adventures, was about to meet the 
heroine—the final scene was to be depicted, the cur- 
tain was to fall upon a happy pair, upon showers of 
rice and old slippers, upon long life, health, and pros- 
perity. A sorrowful story was to end up bravely. 
Hester’s heart was beating hard, she was thinking of 
her public—how they would applaud that last chapter! 
How the reviewers would say that nothing like it had 
been written since the days of “Jane Eyre.” The 
whole book was so realistic, and the end, the end was 
joyful, and at the same time unexpected, for Hester 
had so managed that heavy clouds lifted and the pair, 
who had loved so faithfully and so long, were now to 
be united in the fulness of bliss. 

Hester imagined it all, and wrote with the careless 


bravery of the very young. Her extravagant and 
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much-worn ideas she considered absolutely fresh; 
her hackneyed sentences had never before been put on 
printed page; her world-worn axioms were trotted out 
for the first time for the benefit of her fellow-men and 
women. Yes, it was a great book. 

“ What?” she said. She threw her pen down, mak- 
ng a blot upon the page, and turned an indignant eye 
toward Miss Crawford. 

“Your English literature,” said Miss Crawford, “I 
am ready to take you in Henry the Fifth; come at 
once, I shall be waiting in the schoolroom.” 

The schoolroom was not the nursery schoolroom, 
but a room specially devoted to Hester herself. It was 
ugly and looked out on a yard. She hated it cor- 
dially—the den she had made for herself in the attic 
was twice as delightful. In one corner was heaped, in 
wild confusion, used-up furniture of all sorts and de- 
scriptions; but Hester, from their depths, had dragged 
a rickety table and an old armchair, which she had 
placed in the attic window. It was quite the retreat 
for a budding novelist. She felt that when her life 
was written there would be many photographs of this 
attic required. To be disturbed now, when inspira- 
tion was at its high-water mark, was more than any 
gifted mortal could stand. 

“Tam not coming,” she said briefly. “I am sorry 
I cannot do the literature this morning. Go and talk 
to the children, will you? Trots wants a great deal 
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more to do, she is becoming very troublesome and 
disobedient.” 

“T must ask you to come with me, Hester,” said 
Miss Crawford. She coloured painfully, her eldest 
pupil was a sore trouble to the patient lady. 

“Come, dear,” she added, more gently, “do give up 
writing any more of that nonsense, and come down- 
stairs and attend to your proper work.” 

“Nonsense, indeed!” said Hester; she flushed, and 
then her somewhat sallow face turned pale. “I am 
not coming,” she repeated. 

“Hester, do you deliberately intend to disobey 
me?” 

“JT am sorry to be disobliging, but I cannot come 
this morning,’ was Hester’s answer. 

“Then you do intend to disobey me?” 

“T never recognize that you have any authority 
over me; I am not coming.” 

“T must speak about this to your brother.” 

“You can please yourself.” 

Miss Crawford lingered for another moment on the 
threshold. Hester went on with her writing—that is, 
she tried to go on. Miss Crawford then closed the 
door very softly and went downstairs. 

“Ah! I have done it at last,” thought Hester; “T 
have thrown down the gauntlet. It is too ridiculous 
that she should teach me. Why, I know more of lit- 
erature, more of the real poetry of the thing than fifty, 
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Miss Crawfords—Shakespeare, my darling and hero, 
my king, to be interpreted by her! Oh, hurrah! 
hurrah! I have won the battle; now she will have to 
go, hurrah!” 

But Hester’s defiant thoughts could not carry her 
now to the end of her novel. The battle she had 
fought with Miss Crawford had cost her her inspira- 
tion. She no longer thought well and cunningly, her 
words no longer flowed, the hero no longer looked so 
manly, nor the heroine so touching. Suddenly she 
pushed the manuscript away, thrust her ink-stained 
hand wildly through her hair, and stared around her. 

“She’s done it. The reviewers will say that up to 
a certain point this last chapter was nothing short of 
magnificent, they will remark the falling off, they will 
never know that the woman who has murdered my 
novel is called Crawford.” 

Hester began to pace up and down the attic. 

“It’s intolerable,” she said to herself. “ She comes 
up and dares to order me, I, who am nearly sixteen, 
and thirty in mind, she dares to come up and interfere 
with me—and that brother-in-law. of mine, Giles 
Brentwood, dares to give me orders. I’ll just let 
Olive know what I think of this. I have a great mind 
to go round and see Olive this morning, I won’t stand 
this sort of thing any longer. But, stay! Why 
should I stand it. I have fought Miss Crawford, and 
I fondly think I have routed her, and why should not 
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I fight Dr. Brentwood, too? Anyone can see with 
half an eye that Olive is terrified of that man, but I 
am not, thank goodness—he is nothing to me, thank 
goodness; he is only my rather unpleasant brother-in- 
law, and brothers-in-law count for simply nothing. 
Of course if it was Geoffrey, poor dear, I should have 
to consider matters a little, but Geoff has not said a 
word. How bothered he looks, poor darling, but, of 
course, if he zl] keep his troubles to himself I cannot 
fret about them. No, I know what Olive and Giles 
will do, they’ll get Geoffrey to tell me I’m not to do 
this and that, and Geoff will bring moral suasion te 
bear. I am proof against threats, but moral suasion 
bowls me over—I hate and detest it. JI know what 
I'll do, I’ll take my manuscript and go off this very 
moment to the publishers. It is all finished but the 
last chapter. The last chapter shall follow; I will sit 
up to-night to doit. Then they may do their worst— 
my fame is assured.” 

Hester accordingly wrapped up her precious manu- 
script. It was bulky, it was written in a large, un- 
formed, school-girl hand. She thought it very long, 
one of the longest books that had appeared for many 
years. In reality it would scarcely make a half-crown 
volume. Hester had yet to buy her experience, and 
the value of words had no meaning for her just then, 

She wrapped up her manuscript, tied it securely, 
looked at it with the eyes of a doting parent, and then 
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going to her bedroom, put on her neatest hat and 
jacket. She brushed back her hair, and had serious 
thoughts of doing it up. 

“T will,” she said to herself, “I shall look two or 
three years older when my hair is up. I wonder how 
it is done; I have never worn it up hitherto. I think 
T’ll twist it, but I do wonder how it is done. Oh, 
bother! I have got no hairpins. Who has got hairpins 
in this house? I cannot borrow from the servants. I 
shall have to go to Crawford’s room, I hate borrowing 
from her; no, I won't, ['ll go out and buy some.” 

No sooner thought of than done. Hester stuck on 
her hat, raced out of the house and down the nearest 
streets where shops were to be found. She came back 
with two penny packets of much crinkled hairpins. 
No one saw her. Miss Crawford had gone out to 
walk off her over-excited feelings in the Park, the 
children were out for their morning walk, the servants 
were busy, the whole house looked tranquil, flooded, 
too, in autumn sunlight. 

Hester rushed upstairs once more, and began to 
twist up her hair at the back of her head. She did it 
badly and felt extremely uncomfortable. She had a 
great mass of hair, and the knob was untidy and 
weighed down her head. She wondered how 
grown-up people could endure such a disagreeable 
appendage, but, never mind! she certainly looked 
older. 
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“Tf I had time I would buy spectacles, and put 
them on,” she thought. “Spectacles with a blue tint 
would make me look quite nineteen, not to say twenty. 
Publishers would respect a girl of twenty. Well, they 
will soon respect me.” 

With her precious manuscript under her arm, she 
rushed downstairs. All blessings on the empty house. 
She walked down the square, turned to the right, and 
was presently in the main thoroughfare. She took 
the bus which had accommodated her on her last wild 
visit to the City. She had made up her mind long 
ago that the Row was to have the offer of her manu- 
script. That sacred street, sacred to literature, to 
genius, should start her fledgling on the wings of fame. 
She told the conductor where to put her down. The 
conductor replied with a careless nod. The omnibus 
was full of people, and Hester felt, with a burning 
sensation of sudden discomfort, that one or two looked 
at her, and that one or two even smiled. An untidy- 
looking girl, with an awkward knob put crookedly 
at the back of her head, and a huge brown paper par 
cel in her hands, seemed to Hester to tell her own 
tale. In reality, no one thought anything at all about 
her, but her self-consciousness made her nervous. 

“ Paternoster Row,” said the conductor at last. He 
dropped Hester, or so it seemed to her, in the centre 
of a vast sea. The place was crowded. She won- 
dered for a moment how she could cross. Over there 
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was the entrance to the quiet and sacred Row, but she 
was not over there. She had to drive through a sea 
of omnibuses, carriages, drays, and hurrying foot-pas- 
sengers, to get to her destination. A friendly police- 
man, however, saw her, and going to her aid piloted 
her safely across. She thanked him in fervent tones, 
and the next moment was hurrying down the Row. 

Hester had often read of the early struggles of 
authors, and had determined to avoid the pitfalls 
which waylay the unwary. She had thought care- 
fully over the sort of publisher who would be likely 
to bring out her first book. She had devoured many 
volumes from Mudies which were not too suitable 
for a young girl to read, had looked at the names of 
the publishers on the title-pages, and had made her 
choice. Messrs. Selwood and Burney were the people 
of all others who would leap at the chance of bring- 
ing her fame. Their place of business was somewhere 
about the middle of the Row. She entered boldly; 
the great saloon in which she found herself was dark, 
but had a delicious smell of books. Hester sniffed 
almost like a young war-horse. Ah! here was the 
place where women of her calibre were respected. 
She went up to a man who sat behind a glass screen, 
and asked boldly to see Mr. Selwood. 

“ Have you an appointment?” was the reply. 

“ Not exactly,” said Hester, “ but I should be very 
giad to see him,” 
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“T will enquire if he is disengaged,” was the man’s 
reply. He whispered to a clerk who came forward. 
The clerk came up to Hester, bringing her at the 
same time a piece of paper. 

“Will you kindly fill this in,” he said; “ your name 
here, and your business on this line.” 

“This is doing things properly,” thought the girl. 
She took off her glove, and wrote her name with a 
big sprawl—“ Hester Latimer, author.” ‘“ Business” 
—she hesitated for a moment—‘“the placing of a 
novel.” 

“That will fetch them,” she thought. She looked 
with admiration at her own handwriting. The clerk 
took the paper gravely from her. He had many such 
visitors to attend to every morning of his life. He 
took the little slip of paper upstairs. Hester waited, 
her heart beating hard; she clutched her darling manu- 
Script more tightly to her breast. 

“You will soon be winning your way into fame, 
my love,” she whispered to it; the next minute the 
clerk reappeared. Strange to say, Mr. Selwood, who 
refused to see many fairly well-known authors, had 
been attracted by the pomposity of Hester’s little 
paper. A gleam of amusement had flitted across his 
tired face, and he had told the clerk to show the 
lady up. 

“A young lady, eh?” he had said. 

“ Very young, I should say so, sir,” was the reply. 
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“ Show her up then,” said Mr. Selwood. 

Accordingly Hester was conducted up some steep 
and very winding stairs. How her heart beat! How 
proud she felt! She was doing the right thing, she 
was fighting her way. This would be a most excit- 
ing moment when described in her memoir. At last 
the clerk knocked at a certain door, a voice said 
“Come in,’ and Hester entered a large, neatly fur- 
nished room, in which an elderly man was seated at 
a desk. He was a tall man with white hair, slightly 
aquiline face and humorous brown eyes. 

“Miss Latimer?” he said, bowing to Hester as 
courteously as though she were George Eliot. 

“ Will you take a chair,” was his next remark. 

Hester dropped into it. There was something 
about Mr. Selwood that, conceited and self-assured as 
she was, rather frightened her. She did not feel quite 
so sure of the excellence of the darling of her brain 
as she had done while waiting in the shop below. 

“You have come to offer me a manuscript?” said 
Mr. Selwood. 

“Yes,” said Hester. She panted slightly. “ My 
first,” she continued. 

“Indeed, so I should have thought. Pardon me, 
you are very young.” 

“Tam not so young as I look,” said Hester, gain- 
ing courage as she proceeded to speak. 

“How old may you be, if I may ask?” 
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In recounting this interview to herself, which she 
had done many, many times during the last three 
months, Hester had always put down this question 
with a withering reply as to minding your own busi- 
ness, etc., etc., but now that she had come face to face 
with the question, and face to face with the publisher, 
she found herself saying humbly, “Sixteen, my last 
birthday.” 

Mr. Selwood made no answer at all to this. He 
noted the girl, reading her carefully all over; he read 
her vanity, her conceit, but her boldness amused him, 
and the buoyancy of the hopes which he must crush 
gave him a sensation of pity for her. He determined 
to draw her out a little. : 

“ And the name of your manuscript? It is, I pre- 
sume, a novel?” 

“A realistic novel,” said Hester. 

' “Indeed! you have represented a faithful picture of 
life? ” 

“Yes; I always call a spade a spade,” proceeded 
Hester. “ You approve of the realistic novel, do you 
not?” 

“T approve of all faithful pictures of life,” said Mr. 
Selwood gently. “May I look at your manuscript 
for a moment?” 

Hester placed, with fingers that shook, the bulky 
brown paper parcel on the table. Mr. Selwood took 
a knife and cut the string; he unfolded the brown pa- 
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per, and looked at the title, “ Love’s Agony,” a Roe 
mance, by Hester Latimer. 

Not the faintest muscle on the publisher’s grave 
face relaxed into a smile. He looked almost sad. He 
turned a page, noted that there were copious extracts 
from different poets, and almost every second word 
underlined. He turned to the end. 

“Ts the whole of your novel here?” he asked. 

“TJ will send you the last chapter to-night, sir; I am 
busy with it. I think I may venture to say that the 
dénouement is a little unexpected.” 

“ Love’s agony, for instance, meets love’s reward?” 
was his reply. 

“ How could you guess? Yes, yes, it is so.” 

Mr. Selwood gently put the manuscript back into 
its paper. 

“What do you expect me to do with this?” he said. 

“ Oh, sir, read it, and—and if you like it, publish it.” 

“You think it probable that I will like it?” 

“JT don’t like to be conceited,” answered Hester, 
“but I—I think so.” 

“ Well now, I will tell you what I will do,” said Mr. 
Selwood. “I will read it. Asa rule when a girl any- 
thing approaching your age brings me a manuscript, 
T return it promptly. I do not believe in the effusions 
of the young. What do they know of life? Most of 
my authors are between forty and fifty years of age— 
there are few who have written anything worth read- 
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ing under thirty. You, you tell me, are sixteen, and 
yet you have written a ‘realistic’ novel I will read 
it and tell you the result.” 

“ And if you like it you will publish it?” said Hes- 
ter. “I don’t mind even if you do pay me very little. 
I know some of the greatest writers only got five 
pounds for their first works.” 

“ Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, for ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ ” said Mr. Selwood, with the ghost of a 
smile coming into his lips and then vanishing. 

“Oh, yes, and others—Miss Burney, for instance,” 
said Hester. 

“Well, I will read your manuscript, and tell you 
the result. You must not be disappointed if I cannot 
use it.” ; 

“Oh, I shall be most bitterly disappointed.” 

“T shall be sorry for that. I hate hurting the 
young. I see that you are full of hope; you are an 
ambitious girl, and I judge from your face that you 
probably have talent; but I must tell you frankly that 
I do not think for a single moment this ”—he laid his 
hand on the manuscript—“ is worth anything.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Hester, jumping to her feet. 

“Ts worth anything. Sit down again, Miss Latimer. 
I will read it because I am amused by you, and J-——” 

* Amused by me?” said poor Hester. 

“Admire your courage. Don’t be angry, young 
sady. I will read the manuscript, and give you my 
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true opinion. Some day, perhaps, I may bring out 
many novels of yours, but not at sixteen. Now good- 
bye, I am very busy.” He rose, and held out his 
hand. Hester put her limp fingers into it. She tum- 
bled, rather than walked, downstairs. She wished she 
had put a veil over her hat, for her cheeks burned so. 
She got out into the street, and walked down the Row. 

“ He only reads it to laugh at me,” she said, “ and 
yet—oh, was there ever a man with such a fascinating 
face! If I could only describe him in a novel my for- 
tune would be made. Perhaps when he reads it he 
will change his mind—highly probable. When he 
reads it he will make up his mind to publish. He will 
say to himself: ‘ Genius defies all rules, and even the 
work of a girl of sixteen is worthy to bear the scorch- 
ing gaze of the British Public.’ ” 

Hester’s spirits quickly revived, and by the time she 
had reached the end of the Row, she felt nearly as 
elated as she had expected to feel. 

“Now,” she said to herself, “ I’ll go straight to see 
Olive. That unpleasant husband of hers will be busy 
with his patients just now. TIl tell Olive my good 
news; she will naturally be delighted to know that she 
is own sister to a great author.” 

Hester consulted a friendly policeman, who directed 
her into the right omnibus. She got down presently 
at Oxford Circus, found her way to Cavendish 
Square, and in ten minutes’ time was ringing the bell 
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at Olive’s door. How polished were the brass han- 
dles of this door, how dazzlingly white the steps! 
Hester disliked what she termed the fussy attention to 
minutiz. 

“Great minds don’t fritter themselves over these 
sort of matters,” she said to herself. 

The servant opened the door, and she inquired for 
her sister. The man informed her that Mrs. Brent- 
wood was in the drawing-room, and Hester bounded 
upstairs. 

Olive was bending over the fire; a piece of art em- 
broidery lay in her lap, but she was not working; her 
sad eyes were fixed on the fire. When she saw Hester 
she sprang to her feet, hurried forward, and said, in an 
excited voice: 

“Have you brought the news?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Hester. She spoke in deep, 
tremulous tones, her own excitement was so great. 

“Oh!” cried Olive, “and is it the worst? I can 
bear it, only don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“It’s nice of you to be so sympathetic, Olive,” re- 
plied Hester, in some surprise, “ but I sincerely trust 
there will be no worst. If he reads it, he must accept 
it, and he has promised to read it.” 

“What are you talking about, Hester?” 

“My manuscript— Love’s Agony.’ I have just 
taken it to the first-class publishers, Messrs. Selwood 
and Burney. I have had a most gratifying interview 
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with Mr. Selwood. He consents to read the manu- 
script, and of course I know what that means. Olive, 
I thought I would call—I thought it would comfort 
you to know that in future I shall be able to support 
the family.” 

“ Oh, dear me, Hester, is that all?’ answered Olive. 
“T had hoped that perhaps ie 

“ What?” 

“That you had seen Geoffrey, and that he——” 

“Oh, bother Geoffrey!”. cried Hester. “Am I 
never to have sympathy or understanding? What 
with Geoffrey, and Miss Crawford, and that husband 
of yours, my life is a misery. I only wish, Olive, you 


had obeyed mother, and stayed at home to look after 
the house.” 

“And I wish,” said Olive gently, and yet with a 
certain dignity, “that my younger sister would not 
reprove me.” 

“Reprove you?” cried Hester, “ may not I speak 
out frankly?” 

“Sometimes it is cruel to be over frank,” replied 
Olive, “and I am very tired to-day, and—and 
troubled.” 

“T knew it,” answered Hester in an emphatic voice 
—“it is just the same in ‘Love’s Agony.’ In the 
early part of the book a couple who are not suited to 
each other marry, and the bride wears just such an 
expression of face as you, Olive, are wearing now. To 
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be frank, I took her from you—I knew this would 
happen, and I described you exactly. Before the 
story comes to an end he dies from an accident on the 
Alps, and she is free—your luck may be similar.” 

Olive sprang to her feet. 

“T cannot stand any more of this,” she said; “ now 
that you have come, sit down, but don’t talk in that 
way, for I won’t permit it.” 

“T knew you would be changed,” said Hester, “ you 
are not a scrap sympathetic, and you look awfully mis- 
erable—so much for matrimony. But, as you wish it, 
let us change the subject—by the way, I had it out 
with Crawford this morning.” 

“With your governess, Miss Crawford?” 

“Yes, with the lady-companion governess-house- 
keeper.” 

“JT wish you would call her Miss Crawford, 
Hester.” 

“Oh, bother!”’ answered Hester; “ what does the 
prefix matter? Anyhow I had it out with her, and she 
is certain to go. Now listen, Olive: Geoffrey will con- 
sult you, and I want you to take my part. I want to 
take the reins at home. I know I can manage splen- 
didly. The children can have a daily governess, and 
I will attend classes at Queen’s College. By doing 
this I shall have my afternoons and evenings free for 
my literary labour. I will rise early and attend to 
the housekeeping in the morning. Under my man- 
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agement the house will go like clockwork. Please 
talk this over with Geoffrey, Olive; get him to con- 
sent to my being put into my rightful position.” 

“T am expecting Geoffrey to call this afternoon,” 
said Olive, “ but I must tell you frankly, Hester, that 
I cannot counsel him to do what you wish.” 

Hester sprang angrily to her feet. 

“You'll be sorry some day for the unnatural way 


’ 


you treat me,” she said. ‘“ Even from a commercial 
point of view it is a pity to discourage me as you are 
doing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why this. We need money, and I can earn it. 
Miss Crawford has little or no money to go on with 
the housekeeping, and the tradespeople are most dis- 
agreeable again. Dear me, Olive, how white you 
look!” 

“T heard a ring at the hall door,” said Olive; “ it 
may be Geoffrey.” . 

“Well, and what of him? I suppose you don’t ob- 
ject to my being in the room.” 

Olive said nothing. Quick steps were heard on the 
stairs—the drawing-room door was opened, and Geof- 
frey Latimer burst in. 

“Olive, I must speak to you alone,” he said. “Is 
that you, Hester? Do you mind going out of the 
room?” 


“TI mind extremely,” answered Hester, 
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“ Well, stay where you are. Come with me, Olive, 
I must see you alone immediately.” 

“This is intolerable,” cried Hester, but neither her 
brother nor sister took any notice of her. Geoffrey 
held out his hand, took Olive’s, and they ran down- 
stairs to Brentwood’s consulting room. 

“Now, Geoff, speak. Is it the worst?” 

“Poor Olive, it is—you must have seen it in my 
face. The bank will not grant Mr. Hetherington the 
required loan, and the house of Hetherington and 
Latimer stops payment.” 

Olive was quite silent fora moment. Now that the 
blow had fallen, her first sensation was almost that of 
relief—the suspense at least was over. 

“And our father?” she whispered, looking full up 
in Geoffrey’s face. 

“That is the worst part of all. There are terrible 
things spoken about him. The whole disaster is ow- 
ing to those bonds which he signed.” 

“He never signed them, Geoffrey. Mother be- 
lieves in father, and so do I. She has gone to Cal- 
cutta to clear him, but you and J are left athome. We 
must not leave a stone unturned to help our mother 
to set father right. Oh, Geoff! Geoff! he is as inno- 
cent as I am.” 

“T believe it, from my soul,” said Geoffrey, “ but I 
saw some of the bonds, and I recognised the signa- 


ture.” 
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“Tt was never his signature,” said Olive; “it was 
—it must have been, a forgery. Oh, Geoff, hceip me 


to clear him.” 
“J would if I could, Olive—God knows I wouid 


if I could.” 
“ We will do it together,” said Olive. 


CHAPTER SX VII. 
THE EVENING PAPER. 


WHEN Hester was left alone in the drawing-room, 
her indignation was so great that her first impulse was 
to fly from the house, but soon soberer thoughts pre- 
vailed. Olive was in trouble, in great trouble—it was 
Hester’s duty to be magnanimous, to forget the in- 
sult to herself, and to act as her sister’s right hand in 
this hour of need—accordingly, when Olive came 
pack with a white face and great shadows under her 
eyes, Hester sprang forward, seized her hands, and 
whispered in the lowest, deepest tones: 

“ Be brave, I know something has happened.” 

“Yes,” said Olive. 

“Still I beg of you to be brave. I will stay with 
you. Is anybobdy coming to-night?” 

“Not to-night, but several friends are expected to 
tea. I must go upstairs now to change my dress— 
it is almost time for them to arrive.” 

“ Well, I will stay to tea,” said Hester; “you will 
need me to help you.” 

Olive left the room without saying anything more, 
and Hester bustled about putting the drawing-room 
in order, 
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“Tt is a good thing I am here,” was her inward 
comment. “ What a mess poor Olive had made of 
the antimacassar in that great arm-chair in which she 
was lounging! And the flower-table looks anyhow. 
Dear, dear, what a strange world this is—full of Ca- 
pables and Incapables! Thank goodness I belong to 
the former class. It is surprising what one can do 
with method. When the life is so planned that not a 
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single golden moment is wasted 


There came a peal to the front door, and Hester 
rushed to the window to peep out. She was craning 
her neck to see who might possibly be arriving when 
the door was opened and gentle, graceful little Mrs. 
Paton, with her daughter Rose, entered. 

Mrs. Paton had not yet seen Olive, and thought at 
the first moment that the gawky, untidy-looking Hes- 
ter was the bride. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Brentwood?” she said. 

“Mrs. Brentwood! No, thank you,’ answered 
Hester—she coloured high. “My name is Hester— 
Hester Latimer. I am Olive’s sister. To be frank 
with you, I would not be Olive herself for ’—but 
the sentence was never finished, for Olive had entered 
the room. She had bathed her face, rubbed some 
colour into her cheeks, put on her prettiest dress, and 
come down determined not to fail her husband in this 
crucial moment. The other guests quickly appeared 
on the scene, and then Brentwood came in, Olive 
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gave him a quick glance. She saw by his face that 
he was still displeased with her, but she breathed a 
sigh of relief, for he had evidently heard nothing fresh. 
No rumour of the calamity which had fallen upon the 
Latimers had yet reached his ears. 

“ He will know all too soon,” thought the wife, but 
the knowledge that he did not know at present 
cheered her, and she was able to perform her duties 
as hostess with greater vigour and animation than 
usual. Hester, perforce, was obliged to admire 
Olive. 

“T didn’t think she had it in her,” thought the 
critical younger sister. 

Hester herself was pushed against her will very 
much into the background. Brentwood was a splen- 
did person for absolutely ignoring those he did not 
wish to notice. He was very much displeased with 
Hester for being there, and very much displeased with 
Olive for allowing her to be there, and he made his 
young sister-in-law feel that she must stay in the back- 
ground, and very much in the background too. He 
declined her offers of help, crushed her by a withering 
look, and having made her feel extremely red and un- 
comfortable, devoted himself in the most charming 
way to entertaining everybody else. There never 
could be a more fascinating host than Giles Brent- 
wood. Most of the ladies present were his patients, 
and he had that sort of charm for them which the fam- 
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ily doctor often inspires. They admired Brentwood 
for his skill, for his tact, for his extremely nice appear- 
ance. They thought Olive a most fortunate young 
wife. They praised the house and establishment with- 
out stint. Altogether, Brentwood enjoyed himself. 
He became quite genial again to Olive, who smiled 
and exerted herself more than ever to make things 
pass off well. 

At last the little party came to an end, and even 
Hester was forced to say good-bye. Brentwood ac- 
companied her downstairs. 

“T will put you into a hansom,” he said. 

“Oh, it is quite unnecessary, Giles,” replied that 
young lady. “I would rather walk.” 

“And I should prefer that you drove,” said her 
brother-in-law. He held up his hand to a passing 
hansom; the man drew up to the pavement, and Hes- 
ter was helped in. 

“15 Primrose Gardens,” said Brentwood, and the 
hansom, with its occupant, bowled away. 

Brentwood returned to the drawing-room. He was 
utterly at a loss to understand Olive’s conduct, but 
he made up his mind not to show anything of his real 
feeling. He loved her devotedly, and the strained 
look in her eyes was more than he cared to meet. He 
would take her in his arms now, and kiss the pain in 
those dear eyes away. The room, however, was 
empty. Olive had gone upstairs; with locked door 
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and hands tightly clasped the poor girl was staring 
into vacancy. 

“What shall I do?” she said to herself. “ Some- 
thing must be done to save my father—something 
must be done to save Giles, my husband, from this 
frightful dishonour. Oh, I must see Freda. She is 
at the Settlement, at Stepney. She is so wise, she will 
counsel me. I will tell her everything.” 

There came a tap at her room door. 

“Tt is I, darling,” called out her husband. ‘“ May 
I come in?” 

“Tf he knew all, what would he think of me,” 
thought the poor girl. “I, who love him so much, 
have brought him dishonour. Oh! why did I marry 
him?” 

She rushed to the door, unbolted it, and the next 
moment had flung herself into her husband’s arms. 

“Oh, kiss me, Giles, kiss me!” she cried. 

“ My dearest little Olive, you are quite hysterical,” 
said Brentwood. “Come, this will never do.” 

“Oh, Giles, do be very loving,” said Olive again. 

“JT am always loving to you, dear; but now cheer 
up. We must hurry with dinner. I have tickets for 
the Lyceum.” 

“ Oh, I cannot go,” said Olive. 

“Cannot, my dear girl?” 

“ My head aches so badly,” she pleaded. 


” 


“You are nervous,” he answered. “Change of 
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scene and surrounding will cure your headache. Be- 
sides, you would not disappoint me, would you? I 
took these tickets on purpose to please you, and said 
nothing about it until the last moment in order to give 
you a surprise.” 

“ After all, nothing matters,” thought Olive to her- 
self, “I may as well be there as here.” 

“Very well,” she said, “I will come.” 

“ Put on a pretty frock, darling; our seats are in the 
second row of stalls, and I hope to meet one or two 
friends. Make yourself look as charming 4s possible, 
and then hurry down to dinner. I have sent a mes- 
sage to cook to tell her we shall want it half-an-hour 
earlier than usual.” 

The play was a great success, and even Olive forgot 
her troubles as she watched the brilliant acting, and 
followed the story with ever new interest. Brent- 
wood’s friends, too, were delightful people. They 
were particularly kind to the little bride, and did their 
utmost to draw her out. She was soon laughing and 
talking as though she had not a care in the world. 
Brentwood gave her a satisfied glance, and then, with 
an easy mind, devoted himself to watching the play. 

As they were leaving the theatre, Olive, however, 
had a renewed shock. The glare of an electric lamp 
fell full upon a poster of an evening paper, and in 
startlingly large print were written the words: “ Fail- 
ure of a well-known City House.” Brentwood was 
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handing her into their brougham as his eyes fell upon 
it. At the same moment he also must have seen it, 
for he said to a man who was standing near: 

“ Get me an evening paper—the latest edition of the 
Pall Mall.” 

“No, no! Giles!” cried his wife. 

“Why so? I have not seen a paper to-night.” 

The man rushed up to him with the paper. He 
paid for it, and entering the brougham, seated him- 
self by his wife’s side. 

“There will be a whole account of the failure of the 
firm,’ thought Mrs. Brentwood. ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, he must not read that paper to-night.” 

She was silent, thinking how best she could deprive 
Brentwood of his paper. On his part he had forgot- 
ten all about it. He was thinking of Olive, and won- 
dering at her conduct of the night before. Beyond 
doubt, something had troubled the poor little thing 
very much. What terrible secret had she and Geof- 
frey that she did not dare even to let her husband 
know that they had met? Why had she looked so 
pale, so crushed, so sad all day? Oh! whatever she 
had done he could not permit that—he loved her too 
well—but all the same he wished she would even now 
confide the truth to him. He would be very patient 
with her—he would remember how young she was, 
how childlike—he would own to his own disappoint- 
ment, but he would forgive her. 
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“ All the same,” he murmured to himself, and now 
he sighed deeply, ‘‘ I did not think that my Olive could 
tell me a falsehood. Still, I love her, and I will for- 
give her, but she must never, never deceive me again.” 

As he thought this, he clasped Olive’s small hand in 
his strong one. The touch comforted her, and the 
pressure on her heart became less intolerable. 

“ But will he hold my hand after he knows all?” 
she thought. They entered the house together. 
Brentwood had thrust the paper into the pocket of his 
greatcoat. They went into his study. It was bright 
with firelight and electric light. He put his hand into 
his pocket. 

“T have lost my handkerchief,” he said. “I must 
have left it in my greatcoat.” 

“ Oh, yes, you did) “Vk fetch 1t,"= said te 
eagerly. Here was her opportunity. She rushed into 
the hall, snatched the handkerchief out of the coat, 
and also the evening paper. The latter she pushed 
under an old oak chest in the hall, and returned with 
the handkerchief to her husband. 

“Won’t you have something to eat, Olive?” he 
said, as he took it from her. 

“Tam not hungry.” 

“You must have a glass of wine and a biscuit. 
While you are eating it, I’ll just glance at the paper. 
You did not bring it in with you when you fetched 
my handkerchief?” 
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“No,” said Olive. 

“T put it into my pocket; I will go and fetch it.” 
He went into the hall, was absent a moment or two, 
and, of course, returned without the paper. 

“ How provoking!” he said. “ It must have fallen 
out into the brougham. There! it cannot be helped.” 

Olive breathed a sigh of relief. 

“T am not obliged to tell an untruth again,” she 
thought. ‘“ What a comfort! Silence is all that is 
needed now.” 

He had poured her out a glass of claret; she raised 
it to her lips, and drank off nearly half. The effect 
of the stimulant was reviving, and fear did not knock 
quite so loudly at her heart. 

“ Olive,” said Brentwood suddenly, “ before this day 
closes, and before a new day dawns on our lives, I 
just want to say a word to you.” 

“ What is it?’’ she asked. 

“My dear child, how trembling and nervous you 
are! This will never do, I shall have to order you a 
special tonic.” 

“ Oh, I am quite well, really, Giles; but what is it?” 

“ Are you afraid of me, darling? Do I inspire fear 
in you?” 

“No, no—yes, yes!” she murmured. 

“ Ah, that is it! And why yes? Why should you 
be afraid of your husband, Olive?” 

“You are so strict, so good.” 
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“ And would you have me otherwise than strict and 
good?” he answered, a note of sternness coming into 
his voice. “ Now, Olive, I am not angry. I was at 
the time, but I forgive you. You need not have 
stooped, my darling, to that little subterfuge with re- 
gard to Snap. You might have said that you wanted 
to see Geoffrey. I might have been disappointed and 
surprised, but not nearly so disappointed and surprised 
as when I discovered that you had told mea lie. Why 
did you tell me that a 

“ That lie, Giles? ” 

“Tt was a lie, Olive. But why did you tell it?” 

Tears rushed to her eyes, she bent her head. The 
next moment he had clasped her in his arms. 

“T forgive you,” he said. “ All I ask is that you 
never do it again.” 

“And you think—you think,” she said, sobs inter- 
rupting her words. 


“T think nothing, except that you are the woman [ 
love, and whom I have married. I will ask you no 
questions with regard to your strange conduct of yes- 
terday. Some day, when you are inclined, you will 
tell me all. But listen, Olive, you must never deceive 
me again. Always, my dear, you must be to me, your 
husband, frank and open as the day.” 

“Suppose that is impossible,” she said suddenly. 

cr 


impossible? What do you mean?” 


“Giles, may I ask you a question? You have set 
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me on a pedestal. If some time—some time you find 
that I, your Olive, am not the sort of a girl you im- 
agined me to be———” 

“What a very confused speech!” said Brentwood. 
He smiled, although his heart beat quicker than usual. 
“What do all these remarkable words about my find- 
ing that you are not what I thought you were, mean, 
Olive?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing; only if such a thing were 
the case, would you still ove me?” 

* As long as you are womanly and affectionate. As 
long as you afe straight, open, truthful, and sincere, 
T shall love you.” 

“But ifif you found out that, because of the 
strangest circumstances, I was not all that, would you 
still love me?” 

“Ah! that I ¢annot say. Don’t try me too far. 
But, my darling, you talk about the impossible. Not 
anothe> word now. To bed, to bed!” 


CHAPTER XVili 
YOU MUST CONFESS. 


On the following morning Olive awoke early. She 
was too restless to care to go to sleep again; she rose, 
dressed, and went downstairs. It was only half-past 
six. One or two of the servants were up, but the 
house wore that unkempt and disordered appearance 
which most houses do at so early an hour. 

Olive went into the hall and, seizing her oppor- 
tunity, poked the evening paper from out of its shelter 
under the old oak trunk. She took it into her hus- 
band’s consulting room and locked the door. It was 
cold there, but she was too much occupied and too 
anxious to notice this fact. With trembling fingers 
she turned the pages of the evening paper, searching 
through its contents, until at last she came to the para- 
graph she so dreaded. It was headed in big type: 


“ FAILURE OF A WELL-KNOWN City House.” 


These words were followed by a brief résumé of the 
facts. The house of Hetherington and Latimer had 
stopped payment, and was about to file its petition in 
the Court of Bankruptcy. A meeting of the creditors 
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was to be held at the Hotel Cecil at two o’clock on the 
following day. 

These hard and dry facts were followed lower down 
on the same sheet of paper with some editorial com- 
ments. For along time uncomfortable suspicions had 
been felt with regard to this old-established and most 
honourable house of business. These grave sus- 
picions pointed to the conduct of the junior partner, 
Mr. Latimer. It appeared that he, from the Calcutta 
branch of the house, had issued bonds to a heavy ex- 
tent. These bonds or bills all bore his signature, and 
had been circulated amongst the largest houses of 
business all over the world. As they fell due the 
house at home found it more and more difficult to 
meet such enormous claims, and finally a bill for fifty 
thousand pounds could not be cleared and failure was 
inevitable. 

These dishonourable transactions could no longer 
be hidden. The firm was bankrupt, and the im- 
pending examination would expose the scandalous 
and dishonourable conduct of the junior partner. On 
the other hand, the uprightness and integrity of Mr. 
Hetherington were commented upon, and much pity 
was felt for him. 

Poor Olive read these terrible words more than 
once before she could take them in. At last their 
meaning began to assume some significance. Her 
father was the guilty man about whom the papers 
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spoke. There was no blame attached to Mr. Heth- 
erington. On her father, and her father alone, the 
full weight of this dishonour fell. What should she, 
Olive, do now? How could she save her father? A 
dark plot had been hatched to ruin her honourable and 
upright father. How could she put him right? 
Would Giles, her husband, help her—but then Giles 
knew nothing of all this. How could she possibly 
consult him now when in the past she had kept him 
in the dark? Would he ever forgive her for having 
so deceived him? She had married him against her 
mother’s wish, and now this awful blow had fallen. 
Her family was disgraced—her father was accused of 
a crime which would land him in prison. How 
wretched she felt. 

“T must have time to think,” she murmured, “ and 
I must also have someone to consult. Yes, Freda is 
the person—lI will go and see her immediately.” 

She stood up and looked round the fireless and un- 
swept room. Suddenly it occurred to her that, as she 
had concealed the paper from her husband the night 
before, she might also keep the morning paper, with 
its cruel accounts of the tragedy of her house, from 
getting into his hands. She hastily thrust the evening 
paper into the grate, struck a match and set it alight, 
standing gravely by while the fateful words were 
burnt to ashes. Then she entered the dining-room. 
It wae now seven o'clock, and one of the housemaids 
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was brushing and dusting the room. She started in 
astonishment when she saw her mistress enter fully 
dressed. 

“You look bad, ma’am; shall I get you a cup of 
tea?” 

“T wish you would,” answered Olive; “and see, at | 
the same time, if the first post has come, and bring me 
the morning paper.” 

The girl left the room to obey her mistress’s orders. 
Olive stood by the newly lighted fire and warmed hef 
hands. 

Presently the girl appeared with tea and the morn- 
ing paper. 

“The letters have not yet come, ma’am,” she said. 

Olive opened the paper. The first thing she saw 
was a leaderette on the subject of the disgraced firm. 
The comments in regard to her father were sarcastic 
and bitter in the extreme. She crushed the sheet of 
paper which contained the hideous words in her hand, 
and thrust it into the fire. The mutilated remains she 
flung on the nearest chair. Her head ached badly. 
She was conscious of a queer, giddy, sick sensation. 
Hastily swallowing a cup of scalding tea, she scrib» 
bled a line to her husband. 


“DeaR GILES? 
“TI could not sleep, so got up early. I am going 
to see Freda Fairfax at Somerville House, at Stepney. 
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Expect me back when you see me. Darling, good- 
bye” 

These last words were written in a straggling hand; 
a feeling of keener agony than she had ever known 
swept through the poor girl’s heart as she wrote them. 
Would she ever dare address her husband by those 
loving words again? 

She new ran upstairs to put on her hat and jacket. 
Brentwood was in his dressing-room. He called out 
to her: 

“Up already, Olive. Are you all right?” 

“Yes, perfectly right,” she answered. She began 
to pray inwardly that he would not come to give her 
his usual morning kiss. Putting on her jacket and 
hat, she ran downstairs. The next instant she had 
softly opened the hall door, and slipped out. 

“ Like a thief in the night,’ she whispered to her- 
self. “I leave my own husband’s house like a thief 
in the night. Oh, how shameful, how cruel, how hor- 
rible! ” 

She walked down the street, and presently hailed a 
hansom. She gave the man Freda’s address at Step- 
ney. Stepney was a long way from Harley Street; 
but the horse was fresh, and bore Olive quickly to 
her destination. The Settlement, containing three 
big houses all converted into one, was in the midst of 
a quiet and partly-deserted square. Early as the hour 
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was, the girl who opened the door for Olive showed 
no surprise at seeing her. She was accustomed to 
admitting all sorts and conditions of men to this ref- 
uge of the destitute and unhappy, at any hour, day or 
night. Seeing that Olive looked like a lady, she did 
not take her to the office, however, but ushered her 
into the Sisters’ own special reception-room on the 
ground floor. 

“T will inform Miss Fairfax that you have arrived, 
madam,” she said. 

Olive looked round the cold, dull-looking room, 
and wondered how soon Freda would come to her. 
Presently a sense of relief stole over her heart. The 
door was opened, and Freda, in her neat Sister’s dress, 
came in. 

“Why, Olive, what is it?’’ she said. She glanced 
into Olive’s face, then took her into her arms. 

“So you have heard,” said Freda. “TI saw it last 
night, and meant to come to you this morning; but 
this is better, far better. You want me to help you, 
Olive, to—to show up this black falsehood?” 

“Oh, Freda, Freda, do you really believe that it 
is a falsehood?” said Olive, with a catch in her 
voice. 

“Your father no more did that thing that he is 
accused of than I did it,” was Freda’s quiet response. 
“ But there, Olive, you are trembling, and that will 
never do. You have not come here at this hour with- 
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out having a great deal to say. Take your own timet 
say it slowly.” 

“But have you—have you the time to give me?” 
asked Olive. 

“The whole day is at your service. Now, don’t 
hurry; just tell me as much or as little as you 

like.” 

“J will tell you all,” said Olive. “The awful thing 
began on that day when you and I left Newnham, 
and has been growing worse and worse ever since. 
The fearful part for me is this: Mother gave me in her 
letter a hint about these ghastly suspicions. She fully 
believed in father’s innocence, but owned that circum- 
stantial evidence was against him; and she begged of 
me to become the wife of no man until my father’s 
honour was cleared. I was assured by Geoffrey, and 
also by Mr. Hetherington, that if I breathed a word of 
these suspicions to anyone, I should bring the whole 
castle of cards about our heads. I could not give 
Giles up, and I married him without telling him. 
Now, he will never, never, never forgive me. Oh, 
what have I done? Oh, my: heart will break! ” 

“T am glad you have confided in me, Olive,” said 
Freda, after a long pause. “It is a very bad business 
all round. You ought to have told your husband. 
You have done that which a man finds very hard to 
forgive; but now we have no time to waste over the 
past, You and I believe fully in your father’s inno- 
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cence. When that innocence is proved to the world, 
no disgrace can attach to his honourable name. For 
your husband’s sake, as well as your father’s sake, we 
must prove this innocence without delay.” 

“Oh, Freda, if we only can—but how, how?” 

“Let me think,” said Freda. She paced slowly up 
and down the room. Her fine face was lost in 
thought. After a couple of moments, she came and 
faced Olive. 

“T was trying to recall the past,” she said. “I re- 
call something that Hester said; it may afford us a 
clue. You remember that overweening sense of 
curiosity which was hers at the time your mother went 
to Calcutta; you remember how she haunted the bal- 
cony of the drawing-room. From there she saw a 
shabby-looking man come to see your mother on the 
morning of the day that she started for Calcutta. 
Olive, I must find that man. You and I must both 
find him at once.” 

Olive stood up in her excitement. 

“ T will go at once,” said Freda, “and speak to the 
Warden, Miss Standish. I may have to be absent 
from here for a couple of days. Stay in this room 
until I come back.” 

“ But one moment, Freda; what am I to do about 
Giles?” 

“You must confess your fault to him, Olive. Be- 
yond doubt you have behaved very badly to him, and 
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it will be hard to confess; but it is your only chance, 
and the sooner you do it, the better.” 

Olive flushed deeply, then her face turned white. 

*T cannot confess,” she said. 

Freda looked at her; intense pity in her gaze. 
“We will discuss that presently,” she said then, 
“ but first we must see Hester. Is your cab waiting?” 

SEY eS. ? 

“That is right; I will just tell our Warden, and 
then go with you.” 


GHAPTERIOCLA, 
THE LEADER IN “THE STANDARD.” 


OLIveE’s note much puzzled her husband. He read 
it twice, then thrust it into his pocket. Next he rang 
the bell, and when the servant appeared ordered break- 
fast to be sent up immediately. At the same moment 
his eyes fell upon the tumbled wreck of the morning 
paper. 

“What is this?” he said. “What is it doing 
here?” 

“That is this morning’s Standard, sir,” replied the 
man. 

“A part of it, you mean; take it away, and send out 
for a perfect copy.” 

The man took the paper, folded it up, and left the 
room. Brentwood’s breakfast appeared; he sat down 
and poured himself out a cup of coffee. A moment 
or two later another copy of the Standard was laid by 
his plate. Brentwood read his letters first, then slowly 
unfolded the paper. He had a perturbed, irritated 
feeling all over him, and could not account for his 
own sensations. His pretty little wife, Olive, was cer- 
tainly bringing new and uncomfortable elements into 
his hitherto straightforward existence. The more he 
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thought about that lie which she had told him two 
days ago, the less he liked it, and now what did she 
mean by going off by herself in that underhand sort 
of fashion before breakfast? It was all very well for 
her to have a friend at a Settlement in East London, 
but that friend ought not to absorb her at the time 
when her husband required her services. Then, why, 
if she was going to Stepney, had she not mentioned 
it the night before. What was the matter with her? 
What did it all mean? ) 

“Her people at home must be worrying her with 
some bad news from India,” was his final thought. 
“ After all, the mother went off in a great hurry to 
Calcutta. There was a mystery about her sudden de- 
parture. Can Latimer be really well? I trust there 
is no incipient insanity in the family. Poor Olive is 
devoted to her father—I hope things are all right with 
him.” 

Just at this moment Giles Brentwood’s eyes were 
startled by seeing in the paper before him familiar 
nmes. 


“FAILURE OF A WELL-KNOWN CITY 
HOUSE. 


“THE HOUSE OF HETHERINGTON AND LATIMER 
HAVE SUSPENDED PAYMENT. 
“MEETING OF THE CREDITORS AT TWO O'CLOCK 
TO-DAY. 
“STARTLING REVELATIONS TO BE MADE,” 
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Having read these headings, Brentwood turned to 
the leaderette, which put the whole affair into a nut- 
shell, and had given Olive such torture. As he read 
his face grew very pale. His lips became compressed. 
He looked stern, cold, and hard as adamant. With- 
out uttering a word he rose. The clock on the man- 
telpiece pointed to a quarter to nine. 

“T will have this matter out with Hetherington,” he 
said to himself. “It is quite impossible that Olive 
can know of it.” 

But as this thought came to him he recalled the 
tumbled and dilapidated condition of the morning pa- 
per, and remembered that Olive had not wished him 
to see the evening edition of the Pall Mall on the previ- 
ous night. His face looked still sterner. 

He put on his hat, and went out. In vain his pa- 
tients waited for their doctor’s visit that morning. 
Such absorbing things were filling his brain that he 
forgot he had patients in the world. Hailing a han- 
som he drove to Mr. Hetherington’s private address 
in De Vere Gardens. He must see the head of the 
house, ard thought it unlikely that he would be at his 
business address so early. 

As he was bowling rapidly through the streets, he 
tried in vain to clear up the medley of many thoughts 
which whirled through his perplexed brain. He him- 
self had always been a very stralghtforward, honour. 
able man. ‘His profession was an excellent one. He 
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was already making a large income. The wife whom 
he loved, and the profession which he adored, ab- 
sorbed every thought. But if his wife had deceived 
him—if his name, through hers, was dishonoured— 
what chances had he in the future? 

At last he arrived at the senior partner’s address, 
rushed up the steps, and rang the bell. A footman 
opened the door. Brentwood inquired if Mr. Heth- 
erington were in. The man said he would find out. 
Brentwood immediately guessed by his manner that 
Hetherington was at home, and he also felt sure that 
he would refuse to see him. Pushing suddenly past 
the servant, he entered the hall. 

“My name is Brentwood,” he said, “Dr. Brent- 
wood. I have attended your master before now. I 
will go and see him for myself. You need not an- 
nounce me; he is probably in the breakfast-room.” 

Before the astonished man could interfere, Brent- 
wood had opened the door and entered. Hethering- 
ton was in the room, but he was not seated at his 
writing-table. Looking shrunken and withered, he 
was bending over the fire. When the door was 
opened he started, and said quickly: 

“T am not at home to anyone.” 

“You are to me,” said Brentwood. He came a 
step forward. 

Hetherington jumped up and confronted Him. He 
had not led a life of duplicity all these years for noth= 
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ing. After one glance at Brentwood, he recovered 
his composure. 

“ Ah, how do you do?” he said. “I did not mean 
to see anyone this morning.” 

“You look, Mr. Hetherington,” said Brentwood, 
“as if you very much wanted to see your medical 
man. You have not done me the honour of con- 
sulting me for some time, so I will not broach the sub- 
ject; but I want to say a few words to you on another 
matter.” 

“T will listen to you; but first, may I ask, have you 
seen the morning papers?” 

“Yes. I have read a leaderette in the Standard. 
It says ugly things with regard to your house.” 

“It is all up, Dr. Brentwood.” 

“T am deeply grieved to hear it. You will recall, 
perhaps, that this matter concerns me in a double 
sense, not only on account of my wife, but also be- 
cause, in response to your very pressing invitation, I 
invested twenty thousand pounds in your firm a year 
ago.” 

“I remember the occurrence,” said Hetherington, 
bowing his head. 

“J presume that money is lost?” 

“There will be no dividends for the present,” an- 
swered the senior partner. 

Brentwood uttered a short laugh, 

“T understand that fact perfectly. Now for my, 
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question number one. When you invited me to put 
my money into the firm, were you aware of its totter- 
ing condition?” 

“T will confess the truth to you, Dr. Brentwood. 
The first of the bills which are now landing us in the 
Bankruptcy Court had falleti dué, otherwise I believed 
the firm to be in a flourishing condition.” 

“You say that bills issued in Calcutta have ritined 
the firm?” said Dr. Brentwood. ‘“ Now I reqtire very 
plain speaking. My wife is the daughter of the man 
who has been either basely maligned in this morn- 
ing’s paper, or is one of the greatest scoundrels 
living.” 

Hetherington rose slowly: he fixed his sunken eyes 
on the young doctor’s face. 

“Tam terribly sorry to pain you,” he said. “ Quite 
independent of the ruin to our house, this matter is 
a fearful shock to me. I always thought if there was 
a straight man it was Geoffrey Latimer.” 

“You are certain that he has committed these 
frauds?” ; 

“Well, sir, the thing speaks for itself. He has is- 
sued bills on our Calcutta house. These bills when 
due have been presented here. They all bear his sig- 
nature—Geoffrey Latimer. When first my suspic- 
ions were aroused I thought it my duty to speak to 
Mrs. Latimer, but I regretted afterwards that I had 
done so. She is a very impulsive woman and was up 
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inarmsinamoment. Notwithstanding that I showed 
her her husband’s own signature, she declared her 
conviction that he was absolutely innocent and de- 
cided to go to Calcutta in order to prove it. After 
she had really gone I thought perhaps that her influ- 
ence would cause Latimer to desist from the nefarious 
practices which, beyond doubt, had been his. Alas! 
these hopes of mine were not realised. Things have 
grown worse and worse, until at last the firm can no 
longer meet its liabilities, and is forced to go under.” 

Here Hetherington paused, and fixed his eyes upon 
Brentwood’s face. The keen eyes of the physician 
looked back at him. 

“And you can prove that Latimer really signed 
these bonds?”’ he said slowly. 

“You know Geoffrey Latimer’s signature, do you 
not, Dr. Brentwood?” 

“Yes, he has written to me once or twice.” 

“Then see for yourself.” 

Hetherington unlocked a drawer, took a document 
out, and handed it to Brentwood. Brentwood ex- 
amined it gravely. 

“The man is disgraced,” said Hetherington. “ If 
he is wise he will never come home.” 

Brentwood took up his hat. “I thought it best to 
call and enquire,” he said; “I will not keep you now. 
Good-morning.” 

“Tam truly sorry for you, Doctor. There is a 
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meeting of the creditors to-day, at two o’clock, at the 
Hotel Cecil. Will you be present?” 
“T shall make it a point of being present—good- 
bye. 
Brentwood left the room. Hetherington walked 
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to the window and watched his receding hansom until 
it turned the corner into High Street, Kensington. 

“ T wonder if Brentwood believes me,” he whispered 
then to his own heart. “I wonder if he suspects. He 
is a hard man—the sort of man to be feared. God 
knows how I am to live through this day. I must 
face the creditors to-day, but after that I will fly. It 
is a good thing I have secured that ten thousand 
pounds. I will get away where I can never be found 
again; and as to the Latimers, they must go under. 
Whatever happens, I am scarcely likely to be sus~- 
pected.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
HESTER’S STORY. 


YREDA and Olive went straight to the house in 
Primrose Gardens. It was still so early that Geoffrey 
had not left for town. It was to be doubted whether 
he would go out at all that day. He was harassed 
with the shame and misery of his surroundings. He 
could scarcely realise the heavy blow that had befallen 
him. An expression of relief dropped from his lips 
when he saw his sister and her friend get out of the 
hansom. He stood on the doorstep to meet them, 
His grave face had never looked graver. Hester was 
loitering in the background. 

“ Hester, go upstairs,” said her brother. There was 
something so stern in his voice, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the house was so gloomy, that Hester did not 
dare to show her usual spirit of resistance. She went 
slowly up the broad flight of stairs, grumbling as she 
did so. 

“ Always the case,” she said to herself. “Iam al- 
ways put into the background; but my turn is coming; 
yes- I am sure it is coming.” 
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Miss Crawford met her on the stairs. Miss Craw- 
ford had just seen the report in the paper, and terror 
had filled her soul. She was in such a state of unrest 
and misery that she was inclined to confide in anyone. 
Even Hester, her avowed enemy, was worth convers- 
ing with at that moment. 

“What is the matter?” she said; “ how scared you 
look; but for that matter, everyone in the house looks 
scared, except the children. I have been with them, 
but they are sharing in the general excitement, and 
I do not think they are in a mood for lessons 
to-day.” 

“As if lessons mattered,” said Hester. She went 
into the drawing-room, and Miss Crawford followed 
her. 

“JT think it only right to tell you, Hester, that I 
have seen the morning paper—have you seen it?” 

“T know to what you allude,” said Hester. “It is 
a great big lie, and that paper ought to be prosecuted. 
If I were Geoffrey, or anybody but what I am, I’d do 
it; yes, I’d do it. But don’t talk to me about it.” 

“ Of course it is not true, and I am relieved that you 
should say so,” answered Miss Crawford. “ Once, 
long ago, I had the pleasure of meeting your father. 
I shall never forget that meeting. I was a very lonely 
and sad woman at the time. I had gone through a 
reverse, and lost my own little fortune. Yes, my dear, 
you may stare, but there was a time when I never 
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thought I should have to earn my bread, My father, 
when he died, left me with a competence; that com: 
petence was squandered by a trustee who was not to 
be trusted. He used my capital for his own ends and 
the money was gone. Oh! how furious I was—how 
wild—how distrustful! I happened to meet your 
father—he and your mother were staying in the same 
house with me. He knew what had happened, and he 
spoke to me. I shall never forget his words, never. 
No, my dear, I am not going to repeat them now, but 
they put strength into me, I was about to despair, 
but he bade me live through it. I have lived through 
it, and—and I thank God for His mercies.” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Hester, after a pause, “ why didn’t 
you tell me that before?” 

“Why should I, my dear child; it was my own pri- 
vate story.” 

Hester looked very hard at the stern face of the 
companion-governess. 

“T never knew you had a story,” she said. 

“T think you will find as you go through life, Hes- 
ter, that every woman has her story.” 

“What you have told me is extremely interesting,” 
said Hester again. “I could have put you into my 
novel. ‘Love’s Agony’ has a very wide grip on life 
in its broadest aspect, and your history could have 
come in.” 

Miss Crawford coloured. She coloured a dull red, 
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and the wave spread all over her forehead up to het 
hair. After a pause, she said softly: 

“Tam very thankful I didn’t tell you.” 

“Oh, why do you mind? I wonder if in the past 
you have had a love sorrow, you know what I mean. 
Did he come and did he go? As you have told me 
so much you might tell me all.” 

“T cannot tell you any more. Iam sorry I spoke as 
I did.” 

Miss Crawford turned toward the door. Hester 
suddenly sprang after her; she held out her big, un- 
gainly, bony hand. 

“ Shake hands,” she said. 

“Why so?” 

“T have been nasty to you, and you have been good 
to me. I am sorry I was not nicer to you. After 
all, I expect I have some things to learn.” 

“T expect you have,” said Miss Crawford slowly. 
She did not gush over Hester’s brief and sudden re- 
pentance, but after a moment of consideration, she 
held out her hand; the girl grasped it, and the next 
moment Miss Crawford had left the room. 

“The situation is comfortable; and, after all, I 
might have brought her round,” thought the gov- 
erness to herself. “She is an intolerable sort of girl, 
and rubs me up the wrong way, but I might have 
brought her round. Now, it is all up, only I will 
never believe that Mr. Latimer is guilty. If he were, 
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I should lose my faith, my trust, and hope, When a 
brave man yields to temptation, he does more harm 
to the cause of good than he can ever guess.” 

Miss Crawford went very slowly downstairs—a sort 
of instinct seemed to drive her. She paused as she 
stood in the hall. There were low voices issuing from 
one of the sitting-rooms; the door of the sitting-room 
was shut. Miss Crawford lingered near. 

“They are talking things over,” she said to her- 
self. “Poor young things, how I pity them; their 
father and mother both away, and Olive, the eldest 
girl, little more than a bride. Oh, the shame and 
horror of the whole thing is fearful for them. I won- 
der if I could comfort them.” 

She hesitated. She was a timid woman, and had 
never found it very easy to fight her way in the world. 
It was hard to have to intrude on the family group; 
still, if she could comfort them, ought she to hesitate? 
Their father, the accused and dishonoured man, had 
once comforted her in an hour of need. She opened 
the door, and stood in the middle of the astonished 
group. 

“ Weare talking business just now, Miss Crawford,” 
said Geoffrey, frowning as he always did when he felt 
nervous. 

“JT will not keep you,” answered Miss Crawford. 
“T just came in to say that I have seen the morning 
papers. I know what they contain, I want to tell 
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you that I also know that their information is false. 
Once I had the great privilege of meeting Mr. Lati- 
mer. Once, in an hour of trouble, he was good to 
me. He was the bravest and the most honourable 
gentleman I ever met in my life. He no more did 
this thing of which he is accused than I did it. I 
thought it might help you to know that this must be 
the universal feeling of all his friends with regard to 
him. I won’t stay any longer now.” 

Miss Crawford had reached the door when Olive 
ran after her. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said. She did not add any- 
thing more; her own heart was too full. She wrung 
Miss Crawford’s hand, and returned to her seat by the 
table. 

“The immediate thing to do,” said Freda, carrying 
on the conversation from the point where Miss Craw- 
ford had interrupted them, “is to find the man who 
called on Mrs. Latimer on the morning of the day that 
she went to Calcutta.” 

“That seems a very far-fetched idea,” said Geoffrey. 
“We do not even know the person’s name. I do 
not see what possible good it can do to waste our time 
searching for an unknown individual, who may have 
called to see our mother on quite a different sub- 
ject.” 

“ Nevertheless,” answered Freda, “in @ case of this 
sort one often gets at the truth through the most une 
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likely channels. I think the man ought to be looked 
for. Hester knows more about him than anyone else. 
Shall I call her down?” 

“T will do so if it is necessary,” answered Geoffrey. 
He left the room unwillingly, and called his sister’s 
name. 

“Come downstairs, Hester, we want you.” 

“ At last,’ said Hester to herself. “I knew if I 
waited long enough, my hour would come.” 

She ran downstairs, quite trembling in her eager- 


ness, 
“Here I am,” she said, as she bounded into the 
room. “ Of course I have seen the papers, and know 


all about everything. J am quite prepared to take my 
share in this heavy burden. I know perfectly well, 
Geoffrey, that you think nothing of me, and I also 
know, Olive, that you regard me as a child; but you 
will both yet discover how reliable and strong I am, 
and how far in advance of my years my abilities 
are.” 

“Tf you would only stop talking, Hester, and allow 
us to ask you a question, it would be much to be de- 
sired,” answered her brother. “ But your conceit is 
almost unbearable.” 

“My conceit unbearable! How unfair you are!” 
said Hester, 

Freda now came up to the girl and took her hand. 


* Sit down, Hester, won’t you?” she said, We 
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are all much troubled, and want to ask you an ime 
portant question.” 

“Tt is this, Hester,” said her brother: “ there is grave 
circumstantial evidence against our father. What we 
want to do is to produce a fact which will crush that 

evidence. You happened to be here all day on the 
day our mother went to Calcutta; will you tell us all 
that happened on that day?” 

“ Every single thing—oh, let me think,” said Hes- 
ter. Notwithstanding Geoffrey’s bitter words of a 
moment or two ago, she was pleased with him;—in 
spite of himself he was acknowledging her power; he 
was absolutely asking her, Hester, for information. 
She stood and thought. 

“In particular,” said Geoffrey, “ we want to know 
about the man who called to see our mother during 
the morning of that day.” 

“He was a little man,” began Hester at once; “I 
remember him quite well. His back was slightly bent 
and he had white hair; he was not a gentleman, you 
know, not a bit. I was on the balcony in the draw- 
ing-room. I was very much annoyed, and I stayed 
on that balcony all day almost. I saw the people who 
came to the house and went. Your husband came, 
Olive; he went away looking as cross as two sticks. 
{ mentioned that to you at the time, didn’t 1?” 

Olive did not reply. 

“T watched him, it amused me to see how sulky he 
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was. Then this man came; he came up to the house, 
he looked up at all the windows; he saw me, I stared 


back at him. He had small brown eyes; with a cast 
in one of them. I hate people with casts, they rub 
me up the wrong way—they give me the creeps.” 

“ Be a little more explicit, please,” said Geoffrey. 

“There is no use in hurrying me,” said Hester. 
“Tam a novelist, and must tell things as I see them. 
I see pictures, you don’t.” 

“ Oh, do go on!” said Geoffrey. 

“Well, well, I am going on. I saw the little man, 
he walked past the house—how he did stare at it; he 
walked as far as the end of this side of the Square. I 
said to myself, ‘My dear little man, you’re interested 
in this house, perhaps you’re interested in me. I won- 
der if you are coming back.’ You know the kind of 
way you think, don’t you, Freda, when you are having 
two distinct lines of thought in your head at the same 
time. My heart was so sore about mother, but I. 
watched that little man with interest. When he got to 
the corner, he turned and came back, and he looked up 
again at the balcony, but I had bobbed behind the 
awning, and he did not see me, although I could see 
him. He ran up the steps as fast as possible, and he 
sounded the hall-door bell, and then he was admitted. 
I ran out on to the landing; I wanted to catch his 
name, but I couldn’t. I heard him asking for mother. 
Presently I heard mother coming softly downstairs 
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and she and the man had a talk. I don’t know what 
they said, but I waited and waited on the balcony, I 
was gathering material for my novel. I cannot tell 
you how many things I have learned on that balcony. 
When ‘ Love’s Agony’ comes out you will doubtless 
recognise some of my experiences.” 

“Oh, do proceed! What in the world has ‘ Love’s 
Agony’ to do with this story? What is ‘ Love’s 
Agony ’?” said Geoffrey. 

Hester paused and looked at him solemnly. 

“© Love’s Agony,’” she said, “is the novel of the 
coming season. I will now proceed. The funny little 
man, with the timorous eyes and the squint, stayed 
with mother for the best part of an hour. Mother 
herself showed him out. He walked down the street 
and went away. He looked more heartened up than 
he had been when he came, but all the same he had 
a very timid manner, and when he got to the corner 
he glanced back at the house, then he vanished. 
When I had seen the very last of him, and had made 
up my mind that he should be one of the sneaky sort 
of villains to appear in a crucial part of ‘ Love’s 
Agony,’ I went out on the landing and spoke to 
mother. 

“* What a queer little man,’ I said; ‘what has he 
come about?’ 

““He is a clerk at Mr. Hetherington’s,’ was her 
reply; ‘never mind about his name, Hester,’ 
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“ Mother’s face looked very queer, and I said to my- 
self, ‘That little man has come with news and it has 
something to do with mother’s visit to Calcutta.’ I 
treasured it up, for that sort of thing is immensely use- 
ful to a novelist.” 

“Tt may be useful to more than a novelist,” said 
Freda. “ Well, Mr. Latimer,” she said, turning to 
Geofirey, “ we have got the information we required 
from Hester; she knows even more than I thought she 
did. It is our business to find that man.” 

“T had better go to Hetherington’s office and see all 
the clerks one by one,” said Geoffrey. 

“ Amongst the many strange friends whom I have 
made at Stepney,” said Freda, “is a very clever pri- 
vate detective. I believe if I went stiaight off to his 
house now I should find him at home. I will tell him 
exactly what Hester has just told us. He is the very 
person to help us to find the missing man.” 

“ Shall I go with you?” asked Olive. Her face was 
very white; her eyes looked almost dull as she raised 
them to her friend’s face. 

Freda went up to her. 

“No, darling, you could not help me. Won't 
you go home now? Your husband must miss 
you.” 

But the frightened look in Olive’s eyes deepened— 
she clasped Freda’s hand, her lips trembled, she tried 
im vain to speak. Just then there came a ring to the 
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front door. The next instant Susan appeared bear 
ing a letter. It was for Olive and was from her hus- 
band. 

“ This is from Giles,” she said, “I will read it. Do 
you mind leaving me alone?” 

“ Certainly not, we have all our work to do; but go 
to him if you can, Olive,” whispered Freda. 

She left the room, Hester accompanying her. 
Olive held the unopened letter in her hand. Geoffrey 
looked at her. 

“Won't you read it?” he said. 

“T feel so frightened, Geoff. Oh, I see now, how 
wrong I was not to do what mother wished. Giles 
will never forgive me. I have deceived him. He 
will always, to my dying day, think me unworthy. 
Oh, I cannot bear it!” 

Geoffrey gave an impatient movement. 

“You are just like all other women,” he said, “ far 
too hasty in jumping to conclusions. You do not 
know what attitude your husband has taken up until 
you have read his letter.” 

Olive sank into the nearest chair. Her fingers 
were still shaking, but she managed to open the en- 
velope. The following words met her eyes: 


“My Dear WIFE: 
“T write now on the chance of your having gone 
back to your old home in Primrose Gardens. I have 
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just heard most terrible news, and as you, in all proba- 
bility, have also seen it mentioned in the morning pa- 
pers, I feel I must allude to it here. A report touch- 
ing your father’s honour is abroad. My sincere hope 
is that he will come triumphant out of this ordeal, but 
at the same time there is little doubt that the circum- 
stantial evidence against him is of the gravest. I have 
just seen Hetherington, who fears the worst. In any 
case, there is no doubt that the affair will be brought 
to trial, and this will be a fearful business for you all. 
But, my darling, the object of my present letter is not 
so much to tell you an ugly fact about your father, as 
to ask you a question. As you value my love, Olive, 
answer this question fully; tell me the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth now. When you married me, had 
you any suspicion that there was a cloud over your 
father? Was that the real reason of your great un- 
willingness to come to me? Oh, forgive me for even 
asking such a thing, but my heart and mind must be 
set at rest. I do not believe that my darling would 
willingly deceive me on so great a matter. You never 
heard of this awful thing until to-day; you, at least, are 
quite innocent. Come home on receipt of this and re- 
lieve my worst fears. 
“Your Lovinc HusBanp.” 


The letter fell from Olive’s nerveless fingers. Geof- 
frey picked it up. 
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ine She nodded—she could not speak. © 

) He read the letter slowly, then laid it on the 
Mis “What will you do?” he asked. a 
rye “T cannot go back to him,” answered Olive; ‘ 


is impossible.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IS HE A BLUEBEARD? 


GerorFrrey stared at his sister without speaking. 
After a pause, during which they both heard the tick- 
tick of the little clock on the mantelpiece, Geoffrey 
said: 

“Tf ever a girl was blameless in this matter you are. 
I am sorry now that I counselled secrecy. I am al- 
most sorry, as things have turned out, that I urged on 
the marriage, but our father’s cablegram seemed to 
put everything right. It was impossible to suppose 
that if he were guilty he would cable urging your im- 
mediate marriage.” 

“ He is not guilty,” said Olive. “I scarcely trou- 
ble myself on that point,’ she added. “I know per- 
fectly well that he is innocent, but that is not the 
question just now, Geoffrey. The question is this: I 
was put in a very cruel position; I had my mother’s 
letter guiding me, telling me exactly what I ought to 
do; my mother also believes in my father’s innocence, 
but she urged me to go to no man while there was 
even the possibility of a cloud over our name. I did 
not want to obey mother, and yet I longed to obey her, 
but I loved Giles too much. Oh, yes; oh, yes, Geof 
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frey! I loved him too much. I have done wrong; he 
will never, never feel the same to me again. I became 
his wife and I did not dare to tell him the truth. He 
will never be the same to me again.” 

“Then I tell you what,” said Geoffrey, “I will go 
and see him. If you are afraid, I am not; I will tell 
him everything; I will get him to see that you are 
quite blameless.” 

“Will you?” said Olive. She started up and looked 
at her brother, her eyes growing wide open, a mingling 
of fear and courage in their brown depths. 

“Of course I will. Dll go this minute,” said Geof- 
frey. He felt pleased with himself at his own sug- 
gestion, and glad that he had an opportunity of doing 
something for Olive. 

“You stay here,” he said, “ and I'll go and see Giles, 
and tell you exactly what he says.” 

“Tt would be best for you to go yourself,” whispered 
a voice in Olive’s heart, but she felt afraid to obey it, 
all her usual quiet had deserted her; she scarcely knew 
herself. 

“Since the hour I disobeyed mother everything has 
gone wrong,” thought the unhappy little wife, “ and 
I feel sure, sure now, that Giles will never forgive 
me.” 

Geoffrey looked at his sister with some apprehen- 
sion. 

“ How fond she is of that fellow,” he said to him- 
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self; “after all, I did wrong to counsel concealment, 
but what could I do? Mother assured me solemnly 
that everything depended on not allowing the rumour 
against our father to get abroad.” 

Geoffrey put on his hat and went out. Olive sat 
on alone in the little study. She had often sat in that 
snug and old-fashioned room. It was furnished with 
worn-out carpets and threadbare curtains. The fur- 
niture not good enough for the rest of the house 
had always found its way here. Olive loved 
it on that very account. She had known this 
little study all her life. How many times she 
and Geoffrey, in the old days, had held coun- 
cils of war here. How happy she had _ been. 
What sacred confidences the study had listened to. 
Was it not in this very room that her lover, her gallant 
lover, Giles Brentwood, had first told her that in all 
the world he wanted her most, that she was the prize 
he wished to hold nearest to his heart. Oh, yes! the 
little room had listened to sacred confidences, but it 
had also been the silent witness of dark hours, for 
was it not here that she and Geoffrey had first spoken 
about the awful shadow which had fallen upon their 
home; and was it not here, to-day, they had discussed 
the subject of their father’s honour—the vital question 
of whether he was innocent or guilty; and was it not 
here that she had read Giles’s letter and known down 
in the very depths of her miserable heart that she had 
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committed a wrong for which he would never forgive 
her? 

“Oh, how could I do it! how could I do it!” she 
thought. She clasped her hands, and the tears rained 
down her cheeks. Just then she heard, out in the hall, 
the patter of small feet; the feet came along quickly, 
and then stopped; presently the room door was very 
gently opened, and a little head was poked in. The 
small face and large blue eyes of Lady Betty appeared 
for an instant; the eyes glanced at Olive, but Olive 
would not bring herself to look at the child. Lady 
Betty backed out again and caught hold of the fat 
hand of Trots, who was standing near. ' 

“She’s in there,” said Lady Betty, “and she looks 
very bad, very bad indeed. I hope when I am mar- 
ried to the great, rich lord, that I’ll never look as bad 
as that. Perhaps he’s been beating her, how 
awful!” 

“Oh, no! it has nothing to do with that,” said 
Trots. “ Men don’t beat wives in these days, they’s 
not Bluebeards. Let’s go in and comfort her.” 

“Oh, let’s!” said Lady Betty, with a little gasp in 
her voice. 

Trots and Lady Betty, holding each other’s hands, 
entered the room. 

“Tiptoe across the floor,” whispered Trots, “it 
might aturb her if we made too loud a noise.” 

They tiptoed, walking very daintily. 
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“Till go to her right side and you go to her left,” 
whispered Trots again. : 

They did so. They now stood like little guardian 
angels just behind Olive, and presently Lady Betty 
put a small timorous hand on her sister’s shoulder, 
and Trots let Olive feel the weight of her fat hand on 
the other. 

“Oh, dear! what shall I do?” came from Olive’s | 
lips with a heavy sigh. 

“Let’s talk about it,” said Trots. ‘‘ We’s come— 
I hope we hasn’t startled you, but we’s both come.” 

“Ts he a Bluebeard? do whisper to me,” said Lady 
Betty, dropping on her knees. 

“Is who a Bluebeard, Lady Betty?” 

“Why, your husband, Giles Brentwood.” 

“No, darling; what can have put such a foolish idea 
into your head?” 

“You look just like one of Bluebeard’s wives be- 
fore her head was cut off, that’s why,” answered the 
child. “I have often seen the wives when I has had 
bad dreams, and they always look like you.” 

Olive tried to smile. She put her arm round Lady 
Betty’s waist. 

“ Now that’s ’licious,” said Lady Betty. 

“Put your other arm round me,” said Trots. 

Olive did so. 

“ Now we’s cosey,” said Trots. She rested her small 
firm head against Olive’s slim shoulder. 
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“ T know what’s the matter,” she said, after a pause, 
“T heard ’em whispering about it upstairs; we has lost 
our money, that’s what’s the trouble. But I don’t see 
why we should be so despart misribble; it’s only thats 
we’s poor now, like labouring people.” 

“Oh, not exactly like labouring people, darling.” 

“ But we are,” answered Trots; “the difference be- 
tween us and labouring people is just money; we hasn’t 
got any no longer, so we are same as them. Well, I 
think I’m more glad than sorry. I was meant to be 
a labourer, I was made so square and strong. Lady 
Betty will have a bad time, but I—I mean to be busy. 
Look at me.” Trots stood up, stretched her legs 
apart, and held out her fat hands. 

“ There’s muscle in me,” said Trots, ‘I mean to be 
a labourer.” 

“Oh, Trots!” answered Olive. the ghost of a smile 
visiting her sad eyes. 

“Yes, I’m going to dig and delve,” said Trots; “TI 
have it all planned. No more lessons—just a nice 
little cottage, with plenty of scrubbing, plenty of clean-, 
ing, plenty of cooking. I am glad I am strong and 
square. Lady Betty had best go into a Home for In- 
capables—there is such a home, isn’t there? I have 
heard of it somewhere.” 

“But I won't,” said Lady Betty. “JI can scrub, 
too.” 

“You?” answered Trots, with withering scorn; 
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“you’re only meant for a fine lady. Where’s your 
dresses now?—and your grandeur and your lord of a 
husband? They has all vanished. I’m a labourer 
and you’re an incapable. I’m glad I’m strong and 
square and fat.” 

“ Listen, children,” said Olive. She put her arms 
round the children again and drew them close to her. 
“We don’t know whether we are rich or poor at the 
present moment, we only know that a great trouble 
has come, and that it has to do with our dear father.” 

“Tt’s very ’plexing about troubles,” said Trots; 
“Nurse says they come from God; I don’t under- 
stand; I wish He wouldn’t do it. Nurse says that 
cos God loves Snap he lets him have a crooked back; 
I wish God wouldn’t do it.” 

The tears came to Trots’ eyes; Lady Betty looked 
up with swimming eyes also. 

“Ves, I wish God wouldn’t do it,” she said. 

The same words echoed with terrible persistence in 
Olive’s sore heart. 


’ 


“ But all the same, I ’spect He knows,” said Trots, 
in that matter-of-fact voice which was usually hers; “I 
*spect we don’t know and He does. He may not like 
to hurt us, you know.” 

“No, that He does not,” said Olive. The tears, 
which would not come before, now rained down her 
cheeks. She pressed the little girl to her heart in a 


perfect passion of weeping. 
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“You had best go up to Nursie, and tell her that 
I’m comforting Olive,” said Trots, glancing at Lady 
Betty; “ go and make yourself useful. If you and me 
must be labourers in the future, you may as well start 
right away. Stir your stumps and be off.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
STAND UP TO YOUR PUNISHMENT. 


“TI was been thinking lots about troubles lately,” 
said Trots, when she and Olive found themselves 
alone. She still spoke in her sturdy voice, and her 
words fell with a curious ray of comfort upon the 
elder sister’s heart. 

“T has been thinking lots. At night, sometimes I 
don’t go to sleep just at once, and I think then. If 
it’s good for us to have troubles, and if God sends 
them, it must be as a sort of punishment, and I ’spose 
it’s ’cos we has been naughty. Now, what has I done 
lately? I ’spect I know; I didn’t do my lessons 
proper; I shirked my spelling. You know the gov- 
erness-companion-lady-housekeeper—she gives me 
long strips of spelling to learn by heart, and I hates 
them worse than poison, and I didn’t do them proper, 
and I ’spect that’s why I’m punished. What have you 
done wrong, Olive? What naughty thing have you 
done? You ought to be ’shamed, a married woman 
like you; but what has you done?” 

“T cannot tell you; I wish I could.” 

“ But why can’t you? Maybe it would comfort you 
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for me to know. I’m not the sort that ever blabs. If 
you told me, I’d never tell anybody upstairs, and it 
might perhaps comfort you.” 

“ T wonder if it would,” said Olive. “ What a queer 
little thing you are, Trots! I wonder if it would really 
comfort me, and if you’d understand? ” 

“Oh, I’d understand fast enough.” 

“ Then listen.” 

“Yes, I’m listening, but you needn’t squeeze my 
hand quite so hard. Go on, don’t be ’shamed, speak 
out. Did you disobey your husband? Did you do 
what he told you not to do? You has got to obey 
him, you know. I heard you say you would in 
church. Is it ’cos you disobeyed him that you’re so 
unhappy, and that God is punishing you?” 

“No, it is nothing of that sort.” 

“Then what is it?-—why don’t you speak? ” 

“When mother went away she wished me to stay 
at home to look after you all.” 

“Oh, that’s no secret,” answered Trots, “we all 
knows that. You neglected your duties, we all 
knows. You was to give us our pleasant hour in the 
evening, and you was to help us and be a sort of a 
mother to us. We hasn’t got no pleasant hour now, 
and no mother, and we grumbles and fights, and it’s 
all your fault. Well, go on.” 

“T certainly ought to have stayed with you,” 

“You certainly ought. Had you done your duty 
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the lady-housekeeper-companion-governess would 

never have come, and I wouldn’t have had tiresome 
~ rows of spelling to be naughty over. Why didn’t you 
stay with us, Olive? ” 

“ Because, Trots, I was tempted. I loved Giles too 
much—I could not give him up.” . 

“Tm never going to love anybody in that sort of 
way,” said Trots; “ but there, you’re married, and you 
can’t undo it now; so what’s to be done?” 

“That is just what I cannot see—there seems to 
be no way out.” 

“No way out,” said Trots. She rose, and looked 
intensely solemn. She squeezed one of her fat hands 
inside the other. She stared straight out of the win- 
dow; her almost round gray eyes were fixed on the 
sky. 

“It’s very ’plexing,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. “And isn’t there no way out at all? You 
can’t get unmarried, can you?” 

“No, darling, that I cannot.” 

“You wouldn’t wish to, neither?” said Trots. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Tt is ‘plexing; I must go and speak to God about 
it. Ill let you know soon what God says. When 
you ask Him he’s sure to find a way, and I’m going 
to speak to Him. Don’t keep me now, I am going up 
to the attic. I sometimes go up to the attic, when I 
am quite sure Hetty isn’t likely to be there (it’s her 
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attic, where she makes up her fairy tales), and I ga 
into the corner, and I talk to God quite private. It’s 
a wonderful comfort, I can tell you; 1 am going to 
speak to Him now about you.” 

Olive did not say anything, and Trots left the room. 
Olive still sat on. Presently there came a ring at the 
hall door. It was opened, and the next moment 
Freda reappeared. 

“You are back very soon,” said Olive; “have you 
seen the detective? Have you got any tidings of the 
queer little man with the squint?” 

“T have seen my detective,” answered Freda, “ and 
he will do all he can. I have also done something 
else. I have cabled to your mother.” 

“Freda!” Olive sprang to her feet. 

“T have done this on my own responsibility,” an- 
swered Freda. “I have cabled and begged for a 
reply.” 

“ But what did you say?” 

“This: ‘ Olive and the others troubled by false re- 
ports. What is to be done?’ I have given my own 
address at Stepney. When the answer comes I will 
bring it to you.” 

“T wonder if you have done right,” said Olive; “ it 
seems almost cruel to put this extra burden on 
mother.” 

“There are times when a mother must bear a heavy 
burden,” answered Freda, “and this is one. The 
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great thing is to clear your father. If there is a chance 
of our doing it here, your mother will send us word by 
cablegram. And now, Olive, I want to take you back 
to your husband.” 

“No,” answered Olive, “I cannot go. Read that, 
Freda.” 

She put her husband’s letter into her friend’s hand. 
Freda read it thoughtfully. 

“There is only one thing to be done, Olive,” she 
said, as she put down the letter, “ you are in a most 
grave position. On how you now act depends all 
your future. You have done wrong in concealing 
things from your husband—but tell him the whole 
truth now. He begs you to tell him the whole truth. 
Co to him at once. It will be a bitter hour for you 
both, but he had better hear of this from you than 
from anyone else.” 

“ Geoffrey has gone to him. You don’t know him; 
he will never forgive me—I cannot go home, I am 
afraid to go home.” 

* Oh, Olive, do let me try to persuade you. Each 
hour will make it harder. Do come, let me come 
with you.” 

“No, Freda, you would be no good—it is all past 
hope and past help. Oh, I wish, I almost wish, I had 
never been born.” 

“Who in the world is that tumbling downstairs at 
such a rate? I hope nothing has happened,” said 
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Freda, starting. She ran to the door—there was 
someone bounding and skipping downstairs, four or 
five steps at a time. 

“ Stand out of my way!” called out Trots. 

Freda moved aside. The little girl, with a great 
leap, bounded almost into the middle of the hall. 

“ T have something to say to Olive,” she cried. She 
rushed into her sister’s presence, crimson in the face. 

“T have done it,” she said, “and He—He put a 
thought in me, and it was this: ‘Be plucky when 
you're punished, and don’t mind the pain,’ ” 

Olive stared at Trots, without speaking. Trots 
went up to her, took her two hands, and looked into 
her face. 

“ Be square about it,” she said. “Go back to your 
angry husband, and tell him yourre sorry.” 

“Trots, how can [?” 

“Tt’s what God wishes,” said Trots. “ When I’m 
grown up I’ll never be frightened about anything. I 
*spect I'll do lots of naughty things, but I’ll always 
stand up to my punishment, and show that I have no 
funk in me. I must go back now to Lady Betty; she’s 
crying ever so, ’cos I said she must go to a home for 
incapables. She wants to be a labourer, same as me; 
but how can she, when she is so long and thin? You 
never saw a labourer made her shape, did you? But 
I must go back to her. You stand up to your pun- 
ishment and be brave, Olive.” 
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Trots ran out of the room as fast as she had come 
in. Freda, who had remained in the hall, re-entered 
the little study. 

“What in the world is the matter?” she said, look- 
ing at Olive. 

“That extraordinary child,” said Olive; “she has 
more in her than all the rest of us put together. She 
has absolutely told me what to do. I must be brave; 
I wonder if I can.” 

“ God will help you, Olive.” 

“That’s just what Trots said. Oh, what a cow- 
ard I have been! I have done wrong and am afraid 
of the consequences—but even if Giles is angry, I'll 
try and be patient. Yes, Freda, I am going home.” 

“Well, Pll go with you as far as the door.” 

A. few moments later the two girls were driving to 
Harley Street. Freda promised to see her friend 
again that evening. 

“As soon as ever the answer to the cablegram 
comes I will bring it to you,” she said. 

Olive kissed her and ran up the steps. She had left 
her home quite early that morning—it seemed to her 
that years had passed since she had last seen it. She 
rang the bell with trembling fingers. The door was 
opened at once, but by Geoffrey, not a servant. His 
face looked dark and troubled. He took her hand and 
drew her in. 

“ It won’t be very pleasant for you, Olive, just now,” 
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he said. “I have told him. Perhaps you aa bet- 
ter come back with me?” 

“No,” said Olive, “I won’t; where is he?” 

“TI may as well warn you that he is very angry. I 
never saw anyone so put out in the whole course of 
my life.” 

“Oh, don’t say any more; let me go to him, 
Olive. 

“T will look round this evening,” answered Geof- 
frey. “It is all terrible, from first to last; and the 
worst of it is that poor Brentwood put almost every 
penny of his own money into the business. Of 
course, it has gone. He didn’t say much about that, 
poor fellow, but he is cut to the heart; you'll have a 
bad quarter of an hour with him, Olive; but there, I 
only wish I had never urged you to this course of 
deceit.” 

“Tt is too late to wish that now,” said Olive. 

Geoffrey left the house. Olive stood for a mo- 
ment or two in the hall. The sturdy words of her 
little sister came back to her. “Stand up to your 
punishment, and don’t shirk it,” were Trots’ words, 
and Trots had brought them as a message direct from 
God himself. 

“Stand up to my punishment,” thought Olive. 
“Yes, I will; I deserve it, and I must go through this 
dark hour.” She turned down the long corridor 
which led to her husband’s consulting room. She 
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guessed that she would find him there. She tapped at 
the door. After a pause a voice said gravely: “ Who 
is there?” 

Olive did not wish him to know that it was she. 
She would rather have opened the door and rushed to 
his side or fallen on her knees at his feet—she was so 
terribly afraid he would refuse to see her. It seemed 
to Olive, standing outside her husband’s door, that 
the very quality of that voice had altered; there was a 
metallic ring in it, all the tenderness had gone out of it. 

“Tt is I, Giles,” said Olive; “ may I come in?” 

For answer Brentwood strode across the room, 
opened the door, and stood before Olive. 

“Well?” he said. 

“JT want to speak to you, Giles; may I come in?” 

“ Certainly.” He held the door open, and she en- 
tered. She was very white, her lips quivered. At an- 
other moment the piteous look on her face would have 
made Brentwood take her in his arms, and forget 
everything else in his anxiety for her; but now he did 
not even notice her suffering. He went slowly across 
the room, motioned her to take a chair, and seated 
himself. He did not seem to expect her to say any- 
thing. There were papers of different kinds before 
him—some prescriptions, a case-book, one or two sur- 
gical instruments. 

Olive knew the consulting room less than any other 
room in the house. She looked round it now with a 
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kind of awe; it seemed to her that there was a great 
gulf between her husband and herself—would it ever 
be bridged again? Her first impulse was to rush 
from the room, but once more Trots’ words came 
back to her: “ Stand up to your punishment.” 

“T will,’ she thought, “I will’ She rose trem- 
blingly. 

“TI know, Giles, you cannot forgive me.” 

“T cannot just now. I do not see any use in talk- 
ing about it,” he said. ‘“ Of course things must go on 
just in their old way and—and, I suppose, after a time, 
I shall get accustomed to it. I would rather not dis- 
cuss it, Olive. We will try to go on as we did before.” 

“ But we cannot,” said poor Olive, a break coming 
into her voice, “ it is impossible.” 

“Tt is possible, for it has to be done,” replied Brent- 
wood. “If that is all you have to say I am very busy, 
and I must go out in less than half an hour to see my 
patients.” 

“But it is lunch-time; won’t you have some 
lunch? ” 

“ Lunch-time, is it?” he said, a little drearily. “No 
thank you, I could not eat.” 

“Giles! Giles! when you look like that you break 
my heart.” 

He turned then and gave her a steady glance. 

“T will try to annoy you as little as possible, Olive,” 
he saidthen. “I will endeavour in every way to show 
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you the affection and ‘inderness of a husband; but I 
must say that 1 em disappointed, that I am more than 
disappointed; that, as far as I can tell, it is absolutely 
impossible for things ever again to be on the old fost- 
ing. When once a man knows and recognises that a 
woman is absolutely deceitful—but there,” he added, 
jumping to his feet, “I cannot talk of it; don’t ask me, 
I shall say something to you which I may repent of all 
my days. Go, leave me now, I cannot speak to you 
any further on the subject.” 

“ But-—but,” said Olive, “ has Geoffrey explained?” 

“ Everything; and tried to take all the blame upon 
his own shoulders. I will not discuss it again.” 

“Ts it true that you have through us lost all your 
money?” 

“The money is nothing; I shall earn a good income 
in my profession. Now go, please, I cannot talk to 
you any more just now.” 

And Olive went. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SELWOOD AND BURNEY. 


HEsTER had sat up late the night before to finish her 
manuscript. Her heart had been on fire while she 
wrote. She had gone to bed late, and in the first bleak 
hours of the morning had gone through a reaction. 
The fire of inspiration had burned itself cut; she was 
at the lowest ebb. Was it genius that guided her? 
Was her manuscript likely to pass the ordeal of the 
publisher’s acute criticism? She could not shut her 
eyes to the fact that things were very dark at home; 
that Geoffrey was wretched, that Olive was in bitter 
distress, and, above all things, that money was pain- 
fully short. As the memory of the great distress of 
the family rose before her, she hastened to finish her 
novel. Once again her spirits with regard to herself 
began to rise; her manuscript was worthy, it was the 
work of a real genius. If she received money for it, 
the family purse should be replenished. She had a 
vivid picture of what her family would think of her 
when they were receiving large cheques drawn to her 
account. 


“That money cannot go to the creditors,’ she 
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thought. “I have read about these things in the 
many novels I have studied, and I know that money 
earned by one of the daughters cannot be claimed by 
the creditors. My family will be obliged to live on me 
in the future—it will be like coals of fire on their 
heads, I do hope they won’t feel it too much, poor 
things, I can afford to be magnanimous; I will never 
bring up the past to them. Certainly the situation 
now lies in my hands; I must do something, I have 
not a moment to lose.” 

Immediately after breakfast Hester retired to her 
attic, carefully read over the last precious chapter of 
her manuscript, and made corrections in it. She had 
just finished this agreeable task when she was sum- 
moned down to the study to speak to Olive. Even 
now the rest of the family were beginning to realise 
her importance. 

Having told her story with regard to the little man 
with the squint, she went back once more to the at- 
tic. Now, indeed, was the moment to act, and to act 
promptly. She wrapped up the manuscript in brown 
paper, tied it neatly with string, and went downstairs. 
A moment later she was in the street and hurrying off 
to catch the ’bus which had taken her to the City the 
day before. Once again she was whirling through 
the noise and bustle; once again she was put down 
just outside Paternoster Row. She walked down the 
Row. Her thoughts were divided between her manu- 
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script and the trouble which had fallen upon her fam- 
ily. She dearly loved her mother, and she had been 
hitherto intensely proud of her father. She was also 
sorry for Olive. If only she, Hester, she, the despised 
member of the family, could put all things right, not 
only supply the money, but clear away the cloud, how 
happy, how proud she would be. Was the key of the 
situation really in her hands? Had she, by what 
seemed an almost unwarrantable curiosity in the past, 
noticed the man who could save her father? But 
where could this man be now? 

“What shall I do?” she thought. “I am a young 
girl; I have not much experience, although I have a 
big brain. What shall I do?” 

Hester entered the large cool-looking saloon of 
Messrs. Selwood and Burney. She went up to the 
same clerk, and asked, quite boldly, to see Mr. Sel- 
wood. 

“He knows me,” said Hester, with the temerity of 
the ignorant. “ He will see me, of course, for I have 
been with him before. Please go upstairs and say that 
Miss Hester Latimer has come, and has brought the 
rest of the manuscript.” 

The clerk departed without, on this occasion, re- 
quiring Hester to write her name on a slip of paper. 
He came back presently to say that Mr. Selwood 
would see her. 


Once again Hester went up the dark, winding stairs. 
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Soon she was in the publisher’s presence. He had 
taken an interest in the queer girl, and received her 
with a smile. 

“T have brought the last chapter,” said Hester; “I 
thought you would be waiting for it.” 

Mr. Selwood received the last chapter of Hester’s 
novel without a word; he laid it quietly on the table. 

“You must be frightfully anxious to know how it 
ends,’ continued Hester, staring him full in the face. 

“How what ends? I don’t quite understand,” said 
the publisher. 

“The story. Mr. Selwood, I was picturing you 
last night.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Selwood, with a smile, 
what did your picture reveal?”’ 

“T saw you reading my manuscript. It is at night 
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you publishers read manuscripts, is it not?” 

“You are not aware, perhaps,” said Mr. Selwood 
quietly, “that in a house like mine, manuscripts are 
read by special advisers.” 

“ Ah,” answered Hester, “but I believe you read 
‘Love’s Agony’ yourself; I feel certain of it. I saw 
you in my dreams; you must be waiting for the last 
chapter. ‘Love’s Agony’ is the sort of story which, 
when once begun, you cannot put down; I, who have 
written it, know that. I have read it over at least ten 
times, and each time when I begin I go right on to 
the end. It is difficult for me to imagine what anyone 
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must feel who reads it for the first time—the excite- 
ment must be intense; you must have had a thrilling 
evening.” 

“JT have not read your novel yet,” said Mr. Sel- 
wood, “ but I tell you what I will do. I will not give 
it to a reader; I will look it through myself. That is 
a great compliment, let me tell you. Thank you for 
the last chapter.” 

The colour receded from Hester’s cheeks. She felt 
snubbed, and yet honoured. 

“It is very kind of you to see me,” she said, in quite 
a low and humble voice. 

Mr. Selwood knew perfectly well that he was ex- 
tremely kind to Hester. He was silent, and glanced 
toward the door. 

“Oh, I will go in a moment, but there is some- 
thing 


” a lump rose in the girl’s throat, “ there is 
something I should awfully like to tell you.” 

“Tam afraid I must ask you to be brief.” 

“Tt is not about my manuscript; it is about 
myself.” 

“ Yourself, Miss Latimer?” 

’ said Hester, looking the publisher full 
in the face, “if you have girls of your own?” 

Mr. Selwood did not say, “ Mind your own busi- 
ness,” in response to this speech. He looked at Hes- 
ter as intently as she had looked at him, and said: 

“T have three girls of my own,” 


“T wonder,’ 
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“ Ah, then, that is why you are 86 kind to mé. Now 
Tam not afraid to speak. Busy as you are, you ffiust 
lister. I am in a very awkward and verty painful po- 
sition.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Tam misunderstood by my fatnily.” 

“That is extremely likely,” thought the publisher. 

“They do not recognise my ability. Iam not really 
conceited, but when one knows one has got a certain 
quality, it is false modesty to deny it.” 

“That is your way of looking at the mattef,” said 
Mr. Selwood. 

“T see you do not agree with me, but I will force 
you to respect me before I have done speaking. Mat- 
ters are like this at home: My father and mother are 
in India; my father is accused of a crime he never com- 
mitted.” 

Mr. Selwood looked interested at last. He ceased 
to glance at the door; he came a step nearer to Hester. 


“ Your name is Latimer,” he said suddenly. “Is it 
9 


possible, then, that you 

“Let me explain; I meant to tell you. I am the 
daughter of the Mr. Latimer whose name figures so, 
so painfully in the public press to-day.” 

“Then I am truly sorry for you.” 

“TI am boldly going to ask you if you can help 
me.” 

The publisher was silent. 
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“ Because,” continued Hester, “I have no one else 
to ask. I must confide in someone. My brother 
would laugh at me if I spoke to him; my married sis- 
ter thinks I am nothing better than a child. You, 
who know that I have written ‘ Love’s Agony,’ must 
feel differently towards me.” 

“ You are certainly not an ordinary child,” said Mr, 
Selwood. 

“ May I explain matteczs to you; will you give me 
your advice?” 

“ Well, you are a remarkable young lady. I have 
never met anyone like you before. I will give you five 
minutes. Can you manage to tell me what you want 
in that time?” 

“T will try to.” 

“Pray be as brief as possible.” 

Thus adjured, Hester did speak. She spoke well, 
and to the point. She told the story of the last few 
months; finally she mentioned the little man with the 
squint. Her narrative was clear, and quite to the 
point. Mr. Selwood listened attentively. 

“ That little man knows something,” said the girl, in 
conclusion; “ something which will, in all probability, 
clear my father, and I want to find him.” 

“Are you sure he is not one of the clerks at Heth- 
erington’s office? ” 

“Tam not sure, but I don’t think it is likely.” 

“You don’t know his name?” 
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“No.” 

* You interest me,” said Mr. Selwood, at last. “T 
agree with you that there is a possibility of there being 
foul play, but then Hetherington is well known and 
highly respected. 

“Was not my father well known and highly re- 
spected?”’ 

“True, and he is away at present, and his children 
are practically orphans. You have put this upon me, 
Miss Hester, and I will not desert you. I happen to 
be one of the creditors of the House of Hetherington 
and Latimer, having taken shares in the business last 
autumn. A meeting of the creditors is appointed for 
two o'clock. I did not intend to be present, meaning 
to get one of my clerks to represent me.” 

“ Have you, too, lost money in the firm?” 

“Not a particularly large sum; nothing that will 
ruin me. I should not have interrupted the ordinary 
course of business to be present at the meeting of the 
creditors, but now I will go, and you shall come with 
ine... 

“What good will that do?” 

“It is extremely probable that the man you men- 
tion may also be a creditor, and may be present at the 
meeting. If you saw him you would recognise him, 
would you not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, Miss Hester, you and I will go to this meet- 
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ing, and if you see him you will point him out to me at 
once. Now, young lady, it is close on to one o'clock, 
I go out to lunch at one. Will you stay in my wait- 
ing-room for a time, and I will join you? we will have 
lunch together.” 

“Oh, hurrah!” said Hester, “ you certainly are a 
very fine character, and in my next novel I shall make 
you my hero.” 

“You do me an enormous compliment,” said Mr. 
Selwood. He opened the door for Hester, who went 
into the outer waiting-room to wait for him. 


CHAE PERUXAIV, 
ON THE BALCONY. 


THE creditors were many, and the first meeting was 
anangry one. Hester went through a bad time. She 
began to realise what a great commercial catastrophe 
meant. Mr. Selwood put her by his side, and no one 
specially remarked her, but to Hester herself it seemed 
that her father’s name was blazoned in characters of 
fire all over the great room. These men, who were 
not fit to hold a candle to him, held him now in repro- 
bation. There were murmurings and storms of dis- 
approval. Hester felt as if she must sink through the 
floor. Once or twice she could scarcely hold her 
ground; once or twice she all but whispered to Mr. 
Selwood to take her out, but still she sat on. A state- 
ment with regard to the firm was read by Mr. Hether- 
ington, and then once again she heard her father’s 
~ name whispered, and she learned that through him, 
widows and orphans were rendered penniless; lads and 
lasses, who had just a competence enough to live on, 
were deprived of their little all; clergymen with the 
narrowest stipends saw the savings of many years van- 


ish at one fell blow. There was great pity felt for Mr 
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Hetherington, but the storm of indignation against 
Mr. Latimer grew worse and worse. 

Still Hester sat on. She kept her eyes eagerly fixed 
on the door. Would the little man with the squint 
appear? Would he, who, she felt certain, knew the 
secret of this ghastly calamity, come forward to clear 
her father? 

“Do you see the man you are looking for?” asked 
Selwood at last. 

Hester shook her head. The meeting came to an 
end. The man had not appeared. Selwood and Hes- 
ter left the room. When they got into the street, she 
turned and faced the publisher. 

“T don’t suppose you will publish ‘ Love’s Agony’ 
now. However good it is, you will always realise that 
it was the work of a girl whose father has been pub- 
licly disgraced. Put me into a cab, please, and let 
me go home; I want to hide myself from the light of 
day.” 


, 


“T am sorry for you,” said Selwood; “if I can do 
anything for you or your family, pray command me.” 

But Hester shook her head. Presently she was 
bowling away toward home. It was between four 
and five in the afternoon when the cabman put her 
down at Primrose Gardens. Hester ran up the steps, 
and rang the hall-door bell. It was opened imme- 
diately by no less a person than Trots. 


“It’s misribble at home to-day,” said Trots, “ the 
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servants has gone out. Cook and Susan has been out 
for some time. They say they must look for fresh 
places, and Miss Crawford is out too, I ’spect looking 
for a new place, and Nursie is upstairs, and as there 
was lots and lots of rings at the hall-door, I thought 
I might as well begin to be a labourer at once, and 
open the door for people when they wanted it. It has 
been great fun. Oh, and, Hester, what do you think, 
the little man with the squint came. You told me 
about him, and I remembered him; it is only half an 
hour since he went.” 

“Did he—did he give his name?” asked Hester. 

She grasped her sister’s arm with the most vehement 
pressure. 

“ Don’t squeeze me so hard, Hester!” 

“But Trots, dear, did he give his name? ” 

“No! he didn’t give any name. He asked if Geof- 
frey was in, and I said ‘No! only me.’ He’s a very 
queer little man.” 

“ What a great pity I was not at home,” said Hester, 
“what an awful pity! Are you sure it was the same 
man?” 

“Tl tell you all if you'll listen and not fidget,” 
answered Trots. “ You has got to treat me with 
aspect. If you does I’ll tell you everything.” 

“Oh, I'll go down on my knees to you, if it comes 
to that,” said Hester, “ only do describe the man, and 
be quick about it. Oh, Trots, I have been going 
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through an awful time—I have indeed lived through 
a lifetime of experience. Oh, Trots! Trots!” 

Trots had never seen the vigorous, determined Hes- 
ter in this mood before. 

“ Take off your hat and keep cool,” she said. “ Now 
then, I'll tell you.” 

“Yes, speak; describe him exactly.” 

“TI took him in all over,” said Trots; “ I is as smart 
as you when all’s said and done.” 

“ Smarter, fifty times smarter,” replied Hester; “ but 
describe him.” 

Well, he was like this: He had white hair and 
brown eyes, and one of the eyes looked to his nose, 
and the other looked straight at me. It was rather 
confusing when the eye looked at the nose instead of 
looking at me, and he asked if Geoffrey was in. ‘Is 
young Mr. Latimer in?’ he said, and I said ‘ No,’ and 
then he looked me all over, and he said ‘ Are any of 
the family in?’ and I said, ‘ Yes, I’m in—I’m Trots, 
the square one.’ He looked then as if he wanted to 
smile; but he didn’t smile, he shook his head and mut- 
tered something, and went down the steps, and when 
he got to the bottom he turned and said, ‘ Afternoon, 
Missy,’ and he went away.” 

“Oh, I wonder if he will come back again,” said 
Hester. ‘ You didn’t see where he went?” 

“No, course not, that isn’t the work of a parlour- 
maid. I stood with the door wide open, just as Su- 


san does, and I shut it after he had quite gone down 
the steps, and had said ‘ Afternoon, Missy.’ To-mor- 
row I mean to put on a cap and apron and open the 
door all day long. Susan can go; we has lost our 
money, and we needn’t pay Susan’s wages.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child; but, Trots———” 

“ What?” 

“You must help me.” 

“Tam sure I am willing,” said Trots, “ if you'll treat 
me as I should be treated.” 

“ How is that?” 

“With proper aspect.” 

“T will treat you with the greatest respect in all the 
world; I have been a perfect goose myself. I thought 
I was doing so well this morning, and all the time, if 
I had stayed at home, I should have seen the very man 
I wanted. Now, Trots, you must go and stand on 
the drawing-room balcony, and if that man passes 
again you must shout to him. You must say, ‘Come 
back, you’re wanted.’ ” 

“ Oh, dear, yes!” said Trots, “I can do that easy.” 

“Well, go there at once, put on a warm jacket, for 
it will be chilly standing there, and wait till I come to 
relieve you. We must find that man.” 

“To be sure,” said Trots. 

“ Now then, start away.” 

“Yes,” answered Trots: She was highly pleased 
with her commission, it suited her to perfection. 
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“T’m square and strong, and they is beginning to 
own it,” she said to herself. She ran up to the nur- 
sery. In the day nursery there was much confusion. 
Lady Betty, depressed almost past recognition, was 
seated in a distant window, idly turning over the pageg 
of an old picture-book which she had looked at thou- 
sands of times before. The pictures seemed more un- 
interesting than ever to-day. Snap was in the inner 
nursery, ill. He had caught cold and Nurse was with 
him, ministering to him and thinking of no one else. 
When anything ailed Snap, Nurse got lost on the 
spot, and Snap filled her whole horizon. The other 
children might do exactly what they pleased. ; 

Trots tiptoed into the room, looking intensely im- 
portant. 

“Well?” said Lady Betty. 

“You stay quiet,” said Trots. 

“May I come with you, Trots? Do let. me.” 

“Stay where you are,” said Trots. She then pro- 
ceeded to do what struck Lady Betty as a most ex- 
traordinary thing. She took off her house shoes and 
put on some strong boots which she laced up; she then 
enveloped herself in a warm winter jacket and a round 
felt hat. Just as she was about to leave the nursery, 
Lady Betty ran after her. 

“Who are you going out with?” she whispered. 

“With nobody; I’m not going out at all,” said 
Trots. 
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“Not going out; but you're all dressed to go out.” 

“Leave me alone,” said Trots, “I’m not going out. 
Stay in your window, and make yourself useful the 
only way you can.” 

“But I’m not useful in my window,” said Lady 
Betty, “I am dull, and it is almost misribble.” 

“What do it matter whether you’re misribble or 
not?” said Trots. “ You has got to do in one way, 
and I has got to doin another. Your doing is to stay 
quiet; you can’t come downstairs.” 

She pushed Lady Betty back into the day nursery, 
and ran downstairs. She now took up her place on 
the balcony. It was between five and six o’clock, and 
the drawing-room balcony was chilly. There was a 
keen north wind blowing, and it seemed to encircle 
little Trots when she took up her post of ’vantage. 
She stood in such a position that anyone walking 
across the Square could not help noticing her—a little, 
stout girl, dressed in winter clothes, standing solitary 
and alone on the balcony of the Latimers’ drawing: 
room. Trots’ grave, blue eyes watched each person 
as he or she passed by. The little man with the squint 
did not appear. 

“Won't I shout when he comes!” thought Trots. 
She felt intensely proud and important, and the first 
hour passed quickly. 

By the end of the first hour, however, she became 
intensely cold. The wind blew up from underneath; 
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the wind blew from apparently every quarter of the 
heavens; it tossed her warm coat about, it chilled 
her legs, her hair was blown wildly round her face and 
neck; she began to find standing on the balcony the 
hardest work she had ever done. She wished that 
Hester would come to relieve her. 

“T wonder if Hester means me to stay here all night 
as well as all day,” she thought. 

It was past the tea hour now, and tea was a very 
pleasant meal. There was usually jam and honey for 
tea, and Trots loved jam and honey. She began to 
have quite a craving in her little heart as she thought 
of tea, and of Lady Betty enjoying hers. 

“ After all,” she thought, “it is hard, sometimes, to 
be the labouring member of the family; it’s very hard, 
but I don’t mind if I can help. Oh, what can be 
wrong, and why is it that the little man with the squint 
can help us?” 

Meanwhile, there was no sign of Hester. This was 
easily accounted for, for that young lady had re- 
arranged her tossed hair, and gone off to see Olive. 
She was too excited and restless to remain quiet any- 
where, and she absolutely forgot that she had given 
orders to Trots to watch on the balcony. 

The first hour, and even the second, went by, and 
now the little girl was frozen through and through. 
Oh, how tired she was, and how cold, and how mis- 
erable! It was getting dusk, too. The short autumn 
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day was drawing to a close. She was about to give 
up in despair, when suddenly, every nerve in her little 
body was quickened into intense life, her eyes opened 
wide, she stretched out her hands wildly. The man— 
the man she wanted—was crossing the Square, but at 
the other side. Shout as she might he would not 
hear her. Oh, she must not lose him now! With a 
wild “whoop” she re-entered the drawing-room, 
rushed downstairs into the hall, and let herself out. 
It was getting more and more dusk each moment, and 
no one noticed when a squarely built child crossed 
the gardens, calling out as she did so: 

“Come back, come back; you’re wanted!” 

The gardens were nearly empty. Trots flew down 
a side street in full pursuit of the little man. 


CHAPTER? XXV: 
LOST. 


Aw hour passed, and Trots did not return to the 
house; two hours crept by, and there was no sign of 
the child. Just at present no one missed her. Nurse 
was still lost over Snap. As night advanced the little 
fellow grew decidedly feverish, and she had serious 
thoughts of calling in a doctor. 

Lady Betty, having been told to make herself use- 
ful by sitting solitary and alone on a window-ledge, 
continued to sit there until she could bear it no longer. 
Where was Trots, the cheerful, practical, and brave? 
Why did she not return to the day nursery? Lady 
Betty shed tears as she pictured herself for all the 
rest of her days as an incapable, living in a home for 
such, while Trots earned her bread by the sweat of 
her brow. 

“It’s very, very hard on poor incapables,” thought 
Lady Betty, and she sobbed so loud that Nurse called 
out to her from the night nursery not to make so much 
noise. 

Geoffrey came home, but of course he did not miss 
Trots, supposing her to be safe in the nursery. And 
then Hester returned—she had had a long talk with 
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Olive, but that talk had done her little good—Olive 
had been queer and restless and not at all inclined to 
be confidential. Then Freda had come in, and ex- 
pressed her surprise at receiving no reply to her cable- 
gram. But Olive expressed no surprise about any- 
thing; only her head drooped more and more, and her 
face grew whiter and whiter. 

“Oh, dear,” said Hester, as she related the events 
of the day to her brother, “ what an exciting time I © 
have had! But what is to be the end?” 

“ God knows, I don’t,” answered Geoffrey. 

He had scarcely said the words before Nurse’s anx- 
ious, careworn face peeped round the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Geoffrey,” she said, “I am glad you are 
in. I want you to ask Dr. Brentwood to call round.” 

“Why?” answered Geoffrey. “Is there anything 
wrong with the children?” 

“Tt’s master Snap, sir. He hasn’t been himself 
all day. His temperature is high, and I’d feel easier 
in my mind if the doctor saw him.” 

“Very well,” answered Geoffrey, rising languidly, 
“Tl go for him.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Nurse glanced at Hester. “I 
wish you’d send Miss Trots upstairs, miss,” she said; 
“Miss Betty is that pining and pining for her that 
it’s past bearing.” 

“Trots!” said Hester. “But isn’t she in the 
mursery?”’ 
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“No, that she isn’t, miss; she hasn’t been there for 
hours, and Miss Betty told me at teatime that she was 
making herself busy downstairs. JI thought for cer- 
tain you had given her something to do, miss.” 

A pang like a knife went through Hester’s heart. 
She suddenly remembered that she had told her little 
sister on no account to leave the drawing-room bal- 
cony until she came to relieve her. 

“ And I never came,” thought the elder girl; “I for- 
got all about her.” She rushed upstairs. The draw- 
ing-room was dark, but a cold draught of air greeted 
Hester as she entered. 

“ How stupid of Trots to have stayed out all this 
time,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Do come in, Trots,” she 
cried; “ you area silly! Why, you'll catch your death 
of cold, and I shall be blamed. How can you see any- 
one going through the gardens in the dark? Do come 
in, this minute! ” 

There was no reply. Hester rushed on to the bal- 
cony—it was empty. She then flew downstairs. 

Geoffrey was still in the hall. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what about Trots?” 

“Oh, she is not on the balcony. Where in the 
world can she be?” 

“On the balcony,” said Geoffrey; “ why should the 
child be out on the balcony in the dark, and with such 
a keen wind blowing there, too?” 

“Oh, I told her to go there and to stay thereto 
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stay there until I came, and I forgot all about her,” 
answered poor Hester. “Oh! what shall I do?” 

“ Really, Hester, you grow worse and worse,” said 
Geoffrey. ‘Do send someone to look in the house. 
Of course, the child is not on the balcony now.” 

Miss Crawford appeared in the hall. 

“ Have you seen Trots anywhere?” asked Geoffrey. 

“No, Mr. Latimer; I have not seen her for hours.” 

Lady Betty was now seen tumbling downstairs. 

“Nurse says Trots is to come upstairs at once. 
Why, what’s the matter?” She gazed from one 
frightened face to another, and in her excitement ut- 
tered a scream. 

“Oh, Trots is lost! ” she cried. 

It was the thought in Hester’s own breast. The 
child must have seen a little man whom she took for 
the man with the squint, and had rushed after him. 
Hester felt cold and stiff. The alarm was given, with 
a vengeance, at last, and soon everyone in the house 
was busy rushing here and there, searching and look- 
ing for the lost child. Hester was obliged to explain 
what she had done. Angry words and scowling looks 
were her reward. Geoffrey’s eyes flashed fire as he 
addressed his sister. 

“T never met a girl like you,” he said, “ you grow 
past bearing. I must go and give the alarm to the 
police. God only knows where the child is.” 

He left the house, slamming the door after him, 
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Hester felt so subdued and wretched that she even 
turned to Miss Crawford for consolation. 

“You don’t think Trots has gone very far?” she 
said. ‘‘ Oh, please, please say that you don’t think any 
harm has come to her.” 

“T am sure God will take care of her,” said Miss 
Crawford; “ but we must not lose a moment in trying 
to find her. I myself will go out and search and make 
enquiries. But, oh, there’s a cab at the door—perhaps 
someone has found her and brought her home.” 

Hester rushed across the hall and flung the door 
wide open. 

“Oh, Trots,” she began—but then the words died 
on her lips. A tall man and a lady were coming up’ 
the steps—the cab was full of luggage. The lady and 
gentleman entered the house. Hester gave a cry, 
then a gasp of ecstasy, and flung herself into her 
mother’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MOTHER ONCE MORE. 


THE excitement of the next few minutes can be 
better imagined than described. Hester was so abso- 
lutely taken off her balance that she forgot the miss- 
ing Trots. Lady Betty, sobbing with rapture, was 
clinging to her father. Nurse was standing in the 
background, wiping furtive tears from her eyes. 
Meanwhile, Miss Crawford, standing also in the back- 
ground, fixed her pale-blue anxious eyes on Mr. Lat- 
imer’s face. Oh, surely, that upright-looking man, 
with the dark face and steadfast eyes and firm lips, was 
all she had ever imagined him. It was a mistake to 
suppose that he could ever have been guilty of dis- 
honour. 

The poor lady was so glad at finding that her idol- 
ised hero could be once more reinstated on his ped- 
estal that she forgot about little Trots. But the 
mother never forgot the children. She looked round 
anxiously. 

“T know that dear Olive is in her own home; I will 
go and see her by-and-by,” said Mrs. Latimer; “ but 
what about Geoffrey—is he in?” 
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“No, mother, he has just gone out,” answered 
Hester. “Oh, mummy, it is delightful to have you 
home again!” 

“ Ah, there is Nurse,” said Mrs. Latimer. “ How 
are all my darlings, Nurse—Master Snap in particu- 
lar? 

“Master Snap is rather feverish, madam,” said 
Nurse; “but you, dear madam, will soon make him 
right again.” 

“T will go to him at once,” said Mrs. Latimer. She 
pushed back the hair from her forehead; the old 
brightness was on her face, the old sense of rest seemed 
to pervade her. The anxious governess, the anxious 
. nurse looked at her, and their troubles seemed to melt 
away. In Mrs, Latimer’s presence things must go 
well, 

“And where is my Trots?” she asked, looking 
round. 

At these words Hester turned pale; Miss Crawford 
retired into the shelter of the study; and Lady Betty 
began to cry noisily. Nurse taking, as she expressed 
it, the bull by the horns, stepped to the front. 

“It is the best possible thing, madam, that you have 
come back just when you have; we don’t know where 
Miss Trots is, and that’s a fact.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She has gone out, madam, nobody knows where, 
Miss Trots isn’t in the house,” 
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** Oh, it is all my fault, mother!” said Hester. “I 
have done it all. Oh, mother, can you forgive me? 
We have had such a wretched, wretched day, and I 
sent Trots to watch on the balcony for the little man 
with the squint.” | 

“The man with the squint, who is he?” said Mr. 
Latimer, speaking for the first time. 

““T wish I knew, father. We wanted to find him in 
order to clear you.” 

“ She must mean Silas Hudson,” said Mrs. Latimer, 
looking at her husband. 

“Yes,” he answered, “Silas has a squint, he is a 
little man; I know his address. But why should Trots 
have been put upon the balcony to watch for him?” 

“ Because, father, we wanted to find him in order 
to clear you.” 

A queer look came into Mr. Latimer’s dark eyes 
just for a moment; he drew himself up a little 
straighter and a little taller than ever. Hester, not- 
withstanding her desolation, felt a warm glow at her 
heart. Surely there was no need to clear her father, 
to look at him was enough to clear him in the eyes of 
any person with the smallest sense of justice. 

“Tell us about Trots, and quickly,” said Mr. 
Latimer. 

“T told her to stay on the balcony to watch. Mr. 
Hudson called here to-day. He wanted to see some 
of the family, but only Trots was at home. He went 
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away without giving his address. We thought he 
might come back again, and I put her on the balcony. 
to watch. Then I—I forgot about her; I don’t know 
where she is. Perhaps she saw him or someone like 
him, and perhaps she followed him.” 

“TI must go for the child immediately,” said Mr. 
Latimer. “I will drive straight to Hudson’s; per- 
haps she is there. Has anyone acquainted the 
police?” 

“ Geoffrey went out to do so.” 

““ Will someone call a cab, there is not a moment to 
be lost.” 

Hester rushed to the hall door. Among other man- 
like appurtenances she always carried a cabman’s 
whistle. She now blew a piercing blast, and in a mo- 
ment a hansom drew up at the door. 

“ Please, father, let me come with you,” she asked. 

“If you wish to, Hester,” he answered. He just 
noticed, without noticing it, how tall and gawky and 
wild the girl looked. 

“ T will go up to Snap,” said Mrs. Latimer. 

Mr. Latimer crossed the hall to his wife, and took 
her hand. 

“T won’t be longer than I can help, Mary,” he said, 
“put you know there is much to be done to- 
night.” 

“Will you see Olive, or shall I?” she replied. 

“We will go round to her together presently, but 
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Stevenson will be here in about half-an-hour, and Sir 
Henry Martin is certain to look in. Ask them both 
to meet me not later than nine o’clock at Hethering- 
ton’s house in De Vere Gardens.” 

“Yes, dear, I will give them full directions,” an- 
swered the wife. 

The husband nodded to her and left her; he gave 
a smile to Lady Betty, and then left the house, Hes- 
ter following him. 

“ And now, ma’am, you will come upstairs and see 
Master Snap?” said Nurse. 

“Yes,” replied the mother. She went gravely up- 
stairs, Lady Betty still clinging to her skirts. It did 
not matter at all now to Lady Betty that her beloved 
Trots was lost, for everything else was right. Sor- 
row had vanished and the sun was shining once more; 
it spread its warm rays into the innermost crannies of 
her little heart. Everything must be right now, for 
mother had returned. The reins were once more in 
the right hands; confusion and misery must vanish, the 
lost must be found, the miserable made happy. 

The mother took the little hand, and bent and kissed 
Lady Betty on her lips. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” gasped Lady Betty. 

“T have come back again to you, Betty,” said Mrs. 
Latimer, “ thank God for all his mercies.” 

“JT am thanking him, mother,” said Lady Betty, 
“I am singing a song to him in my heart.” She alk 
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ways had a romantic way of saying things, and Mre 
Latimer patted her hand and smiled. They entered 
the nursery. The day nursery certainly looked deso- 
late, the fire was nearly out, and the latnp was smok- 
ing; but Mrs. Latimer was not one to hotice trifles; 
she knew that Nurse had been busy and bothered, and 
went straight to the door of the other nursery. 

“Hadn’t I better prepare him, madam?” said 
Nurse. 

“ No,” answered Mts. Latimer, “ I won’t shock him; 
let me go straight to him.” 

Still holding Lady Betty’s hand, she entered the 
darkened toom. Snap was lying on his side, moan- 
ing, and feeling very uncomfortable. He was hot and 
feverish, and his life very blank. When would mother 
come back? Why was Olive married and away? 
Why was everything so uncomfortable? Why should 
his back be crooked? Why should he be only a little 
crippled, useless boy? What did it mean about all the 
money being gone, and father—father having done 
something wrong? Why was there stich a black 
clotid over the house? He felt he could not quite 
bear it; he put up one of his hands and touched his 
crooked back. 

“T wish the wings would begin to grow,” mur- 
mured Snap, “and that I might fly away to Heaven. 
I'd be a straight boy in Heaven, and there wouldn’t be 
all this bother; oh, dear; it’s too dull for anything!” 
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“Snap, my darling,” said his mother’s voice at that 
moment. 

With a glad cry he raised himself. 

“ What—what?” he said, “ who is that? ” 

“Tt is I, my darling; mother.” 

“Munimy!” 

The mother was on her knees by him in a moment, 
and had clasped him in her arms. Yes, she knew 
quite well how to hold him so that his little crooked 
back did not ache; she knew how to pillow his head 
on her breast so that the weariness vanished. 

“Ts it a dream, mummy, or has God sent you, and 
are you going to take me straight to Heaven?” said 
Snap. 

“ No, darling, Iam going to keep you down with me 
on earth,” said the mother, “and it is not a dream, 
for I have come home. I have come back, and every- 
thing will be all right; don’t fret, my darling, don’t 
fret,” 

“Tt’s only that I’m sobbing for joy,” answered 
Snap. “Mother, I did try to be brave.” 

“That he did, ma’am,” said Nurse, who was wip- 
ing the tears from her own eyes, “and I will say that 
there’s not been a better boy, all things considered, 
than Master Snap ever since you went.” 

“Oh I did try hard to be brave,” replied Snap. 

“And he hasn’t said ‘humbug’ more than forty 
times a day of late,” said Lady Betty; “he used to 
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say it a hundred times, but I counted yesterday; it was 
thirty-seven yesterday and forty to-day.” 

Snap gave a languid smile. After all, it didn’t mat- 
ter what Lady Betty said. Mother was home, and his 
heart was full. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Latimer, with Hester by his side, 
drove quickly in the direction where Silas Hudson 
lived. Silas Hudson had his home in a low part of 
Camberwell. Hester’s heart was beating heavily. It 
was true that her father, seated by her side, looked like 
a tower of strength; but all the same she was terribly 
nervous and depressed. Suppose Trots was never 
found again. If through her, Hester’s fault, any harm 
happened to her little sister, she felt she could never 
forgive herself. For the first time “ Love’s Agony ” 
and her own self-importance sank into their true po- 
sitions. She thought of herself as one who had neg- 
lected her manifest duties, and who had failed in the 
hour of need to take her rightful part. She wished 
her father would blame her; she wished he would talk. 
She glanced nervously at his profile. 

“Oh, he can be terribly stern and angry,” she 
thought. “I wonder if he is very angry down deep 
in his heart. As to my father being guilty, that is 
out of the question. He is the sort of man one could 
respect. But what is he doing? Why has he come 
back? What does it all mean? Oh, if he would only 
speak.” 
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At last the long drive came to an end. Mr. Lati- 
mer got out of the cab and knocked at a very hum- 
ble door. It was opened by a sad-looking, middle- 
aged woman, who wore a neat white cap and apron. 

“Is Mr. Hudson in?” was Mr. Latimer’s question. 

“No, sir, my ’usband is out.” 

“When do you expect him?” 

“He said he would be in to supper, sir; it is near 
eight o’clock now. Shall I give him any message?” 

“Tf you really expect him in I will wait here for a 
few minutes,” said Mr. Latimer. He went back 
again to the cab. 

“You had better come in,’ he said to Hester. 
“ TWudson may be back at any moment; we will wait 
for him here for half-an-hour.” 

“But what about Trots?” burst from Hester’s 
lips. 

“Tf he comes back he may bring the child with him; 
I think it well to wait here for a short time on Trots’ 
account.” 

Hester said nothing more, and she and her father 
entered the house. They were shown into a small 
room decorated with many antimacassars. There was 
a table in the centre and a row of chairs round the 
walls. Mr. Latimer seated himself near the table; 
there was a very slight frown between his brows. 
Just once he glanced at Hester--it seemed to Hester 
then that he took in all her untidiness and her un- 
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kempt appearance, and also the miserable, conceited 
thoughts with which her heart had been full. She felt 
herself getting hot all over. A little clock ticked on 
the mantelpiece; every tick of that clock seemed to 
get on the girl’s brain. Was Trots wandering the 
streets of London owing to her fault? 

At last Mr. Latimer rose. 

“We are wasting time,” he said. He scribbled a 
few lines on a piece of paper, folded it up, and gave it 
to Mrs. Hudson. 

“Let your husband have this the moment he re- 
turns,” he said. 

Hester and her father now re-entered the cab, and 
Mr. Latimer gave the address of Mr. Hetherington’s 
house in De Vere Gardens. 

“ But, father,” said Hester, breaking the silence at 
last, “ what are you going to do about Trots?” The 
agony in her mind now made itself apparent in her 
voice. 

Mr. Latimer glanced at her. 

“T have left directions in that note,” he said. “I 
see, Hester, that you are feeling this. We generally 
do feel our own carelessness or thoughtlessness.” 

“Oh, father,” said Hester, “if Trots does not come 
back I shall go mad.” 

“Hush, Hester, my dear; you must not talk in that 
wild way. This is a time to keep calm, and there is a 
great deal to be done to-night. Your brother has al- 
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ready given notice to the police. I believe the child 
is safe.’ 

Hester sat back in the shadow of the cab, clasping 
and unclasping her hands. What was to be the end? 
Suddenly she felt herself praying to God. 

“ Oh, God,” she pleaded, “ forgive me for being such 
a conceited, reckless, overbearing girl! Oh, please 
bring little Trots back again!” 

Her breath came fast. Her father turned and 
glanced at her. 

“ There are many hard lessons to learn in life, Hes- 
ter,” he said then, slowly. He took one of her limp, 
ungainly hands, and held it in his. The pressure of 
his strong hand comforted the girl. She suddenly be- 
gan to realise her father’s strength, the strength which 
a calm and steadfast purpose imparts to its possessor. 

“When we get to Mr. Hetherington’s,” said Hes+ 
ter, “am I to stay in the cab or to come in?” 

Mr. Latimer was quite silent for a moment; them 
he said gravely: 

“You know of what I am accused?” 

“T know—I know!” 

“You believe that it is false?” 

“ Absolutely, father.” 

“ Then you shall come in and hear my vindication” 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
VINDICATION. 


Tue house in De Vere Gardens was in that state of 
hopeless confusion that houses are in before they meta- 
phorically tumble to pieces. The servants, following 
in their master’s steps, became reckless. They knew 
that disaster was imminent, and scarcely troubled to 
do their ordinary work. Mr. Hetherington had not 
been loved by his servants. He had paid them well 
in gold, and they only served him for money. Now 
that gold could be no longer obtained, they became 
absolutely reckless and indifferent to his welfare. 

Shortly after the meeting of the creditors he had 
gone home, and begun that work of secret pack- 
ing which he had made up his mind to do early that 
day. Any moment his terrible plot might be exposed; 
he knew that his confederates might tell on him. He 
could no longer pay them, and they might, as he ex- 
pressed it, give him away, but before this final disaster 
he would be off, the sea should divide him from his 
enemies. 

Downstairs, the butler paced restlessly to and fro. 
The thought of all others that filled his mind was the 
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Soon after eight o’clock there came a ring to the 
front door—a low, timorous ring. 

“The ring of a creditor,” thought the butler to 
himself. ‘‘ Now, what shall I do? The master has 
given plain orders that not a soul is to be admitted, 
but I must think first of myself.” 

He opened the door carefully and stood guarding it 
with his portly presence. A little man with white 
hair, a decided squint in one of his brown eyes, and an 
intensely anxious expression of face, was standing 
outside.. The man was holding a stoutly built, broad- 
looking child by the hand. 

“My name is Silas Hudson,” he said; “I want to 
come in and wait.” 

“Tf it’s Mr. Hetherington you want to wait for you 
won't see him to-night,” replied the butler, whose 
name was Jenkins. “’Taint a bit of use,” he added, 
“ you can’t come in.” 

“ But I don’t want to see Mr. Hetherington, at least 
not yet,” said the little man, dropping his voice to a 
whisper, “there are two or three gentlemen coming, 
and they will all make it worth your while to let them 
in. J have come to wait for them, that’s what I have 
come to do.” 

Jenkins stood considering; he opened the door an 
inch or two wider, but still barricaded the entrance. 
Upstairs a rustling noise was heard, a footstep crossed 
the landing. 
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“You can’t come in, you had better go at once,” 
said Jenkins in a loud voice. A door upstairs was 
hear to shut. Mr. Hetherington, who had evidently 
come out to listen, had returned to his private sitting- 
room. 

“There is no use in waiting,” said Jenkins. 

“But there is,” said the little man, “I must just 
come in. Have you a room that your master is not 
likely to come to? It’s the best thing for you to let 
me in.” 

As Hudson spoke Jenkins suddenly felt the touch 
of something hard, cold, and round in his palm. He 
glanced at it—it was a sovereign. In his day sov- 
ereigns had been plenty enough with Jenkins, but of 
late they had been scarce, and now that ruin was near, 
this one sovereign was of importance. He hesi- 
tated. 

“Tf you won’t see Mr. Hetherington, nor worry him 
in any way, I suppose you can come in,” he said. 

“T won’t see him for the present,” said the man. 
“TI am expecting others here this evening; if you will 
let them all in they will all pay you—there are times 
when bribes are honourable enough.” 

The little man and the stout child, who had never 
once opened her lips, were taken into a small room on 
the ground floor. 

“You don’t mind sitting here in the dark, do you?” 
said Jenkins. “If he came downstairs he would nox 
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tice the light, and then he would come in and find 
you.” 

“No, we don’t mind,” said the man; “you don’t 
mind, do you, missy?” 

“ God’s in the dark as well as the light; I don’t mind 
a bit,” answered Trots; but she nestled up close to the 
little man when they found themselves alone in the 
room. 

Presently there came other rings to the door, and 
one by one the other men who had bribed Jenkins 
were admitted, and the man who was feathering his 
nest so comfortably was daring enough now to turn on 
the gas so that these people could see each other. 
One of them was a tall, soldierly-looking upright man 
with a noble face. He introduced himself to Hudson 
as Sir Henry Martin. He said: 

“T am expecting my friend Geoffrey Latimer here 
in a few moments; but where did that child come 
from?” 

“T am Trots,” said the child in a loud, clear, de- 
termined voice. ‘ Did you say my brother Geoffrey 
was coming here? I am Trots Latimer. What are 
you staring at me for?” 

“Ts it possible? ” said the stranger. 

“Yes, it is quite possible,’ answered Trots; “is 
there anything wrong with me? I am going to bea 
labourer by-and-by; I don’t mind a bit!” 

“ What a very extraordinary little girl!” thought 
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the man; “ but now that I look at her there is some- 
thing of the expression of her father in her face. My 
dear child,” said Sir Henry, “I cannot imagine what 
you are doing here, but the man I have been talking 
about is Geoffrey Latimer, your father; he will arrive 
here in a few minutes.” 

Trots was now so absolutely astonished that she 
did not speak. She crouched up against Hudson, who 
put his arm round her waist. 

“Tf it had not been for this brave little girl,’ he 
said, “I would never have gone to my club, and if I 
had not gone to my club I would not have found the 
letter from you, Stevenson, and if I had not found that 
letter I would not have come here to-night. I was 
thinking of making tracks myself, of getting out of 
London; I was too miserable to stay, but now it is all 
right, and I am ready. I aint a bit afraid no more.” 

“ And neither am I,” said Stevenson; “ now that I 
see you, Hudson, and that you will support me in my 
story, my duty is perfectly clear.” 

A third ring sounded at the hall-door. This time 
it was loud and imperious. The butler, the richer by 
three sovereigns for this evening’s adventure, opened 
it boldly. 

“It don’t matter,” he said to himself, “these peo- 
ple have some design on the master, and the master 
well deserves it; and there are three of them now wait- 
ing for him, let alone that child. Oh, Lord! here 
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comes another, a gentleman and a girl with him. 
This is the most extraordinary evening’s proceedings 
I ever heard of!” 

“T have come here to see Mr. Hetherington, and I 
am expecting some friends to meet me,” said the quiet 
and very determined voice of Mr. Latimer. 

“ There are several persons in the little study to the 
left, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Thank you, I will join them. Is your master at 
home?” : 

“He is upstairs a-packing of his things,” said the 
butler. 

“Thank you.” Mr. Latimer did not offer to bribe 
this personage, but the butler was now so impressed 
that without a word he introduced Hester and her 
father into the room where Sir Henry Martin, Hud- 
son, Stevenson, and last, but by no means least, Trots, 
was waiting. 

Hester gave a cry of intense joy when she saw her 
little sister. 

“Oh, Trots,” she said, “where have you been?” 

“Let me kiss father, and then Ill tell you,” an- 
swered Trots. 

She rushed up to the tall man, looked into his face, 
and said, “ Do you know we has lost all our money, 
and that I am going to bea labourer?” 

“Hush, dear little Trots, I don’t think things are 
quite as bad as you fear,” said the tall man. He 
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stooped down, lifted her in his arms, and kissed 
her. 

“ But for this child,” said Hudson then, “I would 
never have been here; it’s all owing to this here young 
lady. She ran down street after street calling after 
me, and came up to me at last puffing and panting, and 
clutched me by the hand and said I was to go back 
with her, and that I was wanted very bad. But when 
I had talked to her for a bit it seemed the best thing 
I could do was to call first at my club, for often when 
things were at the worst I found an important letter 
waiting for me at my club, and I went there and took 
the little girl with me, and there was the letter from 
my friend Stevenson to say I was to meet him and you, 
sir, and Sir Henry Martin to-night, so then I said 
the little brave girl should come with me. ‘If you’re 
going to clear father,’ says she, ‘ ’m coming with you,’ 
says she, and here we have been for over an hour.” 

“We will go upstairs now,” said Mr. Latimer. The 
entire party marched up the broad stairs and entered 
the room where Mr. Hetherington was putting pa- 
pers and other matters into a Gladstone bag. A huge 
portmanteau was fully packed, and stood on the floor 
by his side. He was giving the finishing touches to 
his packing. His face looked a little wild and very 
much worn. The papers he was holding were making 
a rustling noise, and he did not therefore hear the 
sound of the many steps as they came up the stairs, 
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but when the door of his private sitting-room opened 
he did raise his face, and turned deadly pale and 
stepped back a pace. 

“ Geoffrey Latimer, is it you or—or your ghost?” 
he said. 

“Tt is I myself, Hetherington, come back from In- 
dia, and just in time. This is my friend, Sir Henry 
Martin, and these are my humbler friends, Silas Hud- 
son and William Stevenson. Now, Stevenson, will 
you kindly say a few words to Mr. Hetherington.” 

The face of the senior partner had grown so ghastly 
white that he had to clutch hold of the nearest chair 
to support himself. 

“ Speak, Stevenson,” said Mr. Latimer. 

“Tt is this, sir,” said Stevenson, coming forward, 
“T was in a mortal funk of you, but I aint in a funk 
no longer. Here’s the letter, sir, you wrote to me 
when you told me to do the job. I done it, it is true, 
and Hudson came out and helped me in the matter. 
I forged the name for you, sir, on all the bills, and I 
forged it well. You paid me a thousand pounds in 
ready money, but I can’t go on with this any longer, 


” 


sir. 
“ What folly is this?” said Mr. Hetherington, who 
began to recover his self-possession. “ The man must 


be mad. What is he talking about?” 
“No, Hetherington, he is not mad,” said Geoffrey 
Latimer, “if anyone is mad in this matter, it is your- 
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self. What your motive was in trying to ruin me by _ 
so low and dastardly and cruel a plot, I cannot im- 
agine, but now listen. The law can prosecute, but I 
am willing to give you one chance just for old times. 
If you will write a full statement of your guilt, and if 
you will allow my friend, Sir Henry Martin, and your 
butler here to witness it, you may get off scot-free; 
otherwise we shall have a constable in the room in 
ten minutes’ time and you will be arrested on a charge 
of forgery.” 

“But what does this mean?” said Hetherington, 
again. 

“What I say. I give you two minutes, by the 
clock, to make up your mind; will you write your con- 
fession or will you not?” 

Mr. Hetherington looked around him, all the faces 
seemed full of menace, he could not possibly escape; 
he thought of the ten thousand pounds he had secured 
for himself, then he looked full at Mr. Latimer. 

“Do you promise that I shall get off? ” he said then. 

“You have my faithful promise, but the minutes are 
just expired. At the end of that time your moment of 
grace is over.” 

Mr. Hetherington walked heavily across the room, 
he took a sheet of paper, and sat down by his desk. 
He wrote on for some little time, then he handed the 
paper to Geoffrey Latimer. Latimer stood up and 
read the words aloud: 
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“TI, James Hetherington, of the firm of Hethering- 
ton and Latimer, hereby confess that, with the aid of 
my accomplices, Silas Hudson and William Steven- 
son, I had the signature of Geoffrey Latimer forged 
to certain bonds, which were issued from our Calcutta 
house of business. I, and I alone, am guilty of this 
dishonour. I did this because I badly needed money 
for certain speculations which were ruining me. May 
God have mercy on me for my sin.” 


“You will sign this?” said Mr. Latimer. 

The wretched man did so. 

“ Now then, Sir Henry, will you put your signature 
here?” said Mr. Latimer. 

Sir Henry did so. 

“And you also,” 
butler. 


“ And now I suppose I may go?” said Mr. Hether- 


said Mr. Latimer, turning to the 


ington. 

Mr. Latimer did not say a word; but he stepped 
back from where he was standing, between Mr. Heth- 
erington and the door. With bowed head the con- 
victed man left the room. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE WAY OUT. 


Hester felt that at last she was alive. She, her- 
self, had taken part in a terribly exciting novel. It | 
did not matter about “ Love’s Agony” in manuscript, 
when she and her family were going through “ Love’s 
Agony” in the flesh. As Mr. Latimer, Sir Henry 
Martin, Trots, and Hester herself returned to Prim- 
rose Gardens, her father laid his hand on her arm. 

“T have a piece of news for you, Hester,” he said. 
“Tt is this. The firm of Hetherington and Latimer 
will not go under. My noble friend, Sir Henry Mar- 
tin, is going to lend me enough money to tide over 
the present difficulty. The creditors will be paid in 
full, and the business will continue with this exception, 
that Sir Henry takes the place of Mr. Hetherington 
in the firm.” 

“ How exactly like a story-book!” gasped Hester. 

Mrs. Latimer met the party in the hall. She gave 
a cry of rapture when she saw Trots, and for the next 
few minutes was so intent on kissing and petting her 
that she had eyes and ears for no one else. 

Geoffrey, looking intensely pale and anxious, was 
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his father, and then turning away. Geoffrey had 
never, in all his life, lived through a worse quarter of 
an hour. Hester, catching the expression of his face, 
suddenly resolved to be magnanimous. 

“He has snubbed me unmercifully in the past, but 
I'll put him out of his misery,” she said to herself. 

Running up to him she caught his hand, and pulled 
him into the little study which had been the scene of 
so many confidences. 

“Tt’s all right, Geoff,” she panted; “ father has been 
abundantly cleared, and the house of Hetherington 
and Latimer will be more prosperous than ever. Who 
would have thought it, Geoff, that Mr. Hetherington, 
who appeared so virtuous, was the villain all the time? 
Oh, sit down, and let me tell you what happened. I 
never witnessed anything more dramatic. What a 
scene it will make in my next novel!” 

Geoffrey was so astonished and relieved at Hes- 
ter’s news that he forgot even to snub her about her 
next novel. On the contrary, he took her hands, drew 
her to him, and kissed her. 

“ Now I can go to my father with a clear heart,” he 
said. “I don’t mind telling you, Hester, that all day 
long I have been haunted by the most awful doubts, 
just as if he really were guilty. I could not bear to 
look at his face just now; but oh, thank God! your 
news has brought me untold relief.” 

The two now re-appeared in the midst of the do- 
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mestic scene, where Trots was still being made a great 
fuss over, and petted and kissed. 

“Tt was God’s way out,” said the child, raising her 
clear blue eyes, and fixing them with unwonted 
solemnity on her mother’s face. “I wonder God 
chose a little, unimportant girl like me, but He did. 
I prayed to him this morning, and it was His way 
out.” 


+9 


“And now,” said Mrs. Latimer, turning round to 
tle others, “in our joy and excitement we have surely 
not forgotten the one who is perhaps the most anx- 
ious of all. I am going immediately to see my dear 
daughter, Olive.” 

“And I will go with you,” said Mr. Latimer. 

Accordingly, the couple once more found them 
selves in a hansom driving quickly through the Lon- 
don streets. It was now between ten and eleven 
o'clock. They drew up at the door of the handsome 
house in Harley Street. Olive was in the drawing- 
‘room alone. Brentwood was not with her. Brent- 
wood was supposed to be very busy over a paper which 
he was writing for the Lancet. He was shut up in his 
consulting-room, and had told his butler that he was 
at home to no one. 

Olive sat listlessly by the fire; a novel was lying 
on a chair near, a little piece of fancy needlework was 
within reach. But Olive was neither reading her novel 
nor attending to her needlework. Her small hands 
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were clasped idly, and her brown eyes were fixed on 
the blaze. In all the world was there a more wretched 
girl than she—her husband distrusted her, his love 
was gone, his money was also gone, her people were 
disgraced. She was trying, in a vague sort of way, 
to realise all these terrible things, and wondering how 
she could put her shoulder to the wheel, how she could 
help the penniless family, when the sound of a cab 
stopping at the door aroused her attention. She did 
not know why she was excited, for surely this cab was 
like any other, and people came to consult her hus- 
band both day and night, but somehow her heart did 
beat faster than usual, and then she heard a step in the 
hall, and the sound of a voice outside. The colour 
flew into her cheeks, she rushed across the room, 
grasped the handle of the door, flung it open, and 
went out on the landing. The next moment a cry 
sounded through the whole house—a young slim fig- 
ure was seen flying downstairs, and Olive was clasped 
in her mother’s embrace. But even with her mother’s 
arms clasped around her, Olive’s eyes lit upon her 
father; she looked straight into his honest, steadfast 
eyes, and the fear which had encompassed her like a 
mantle fell away, never to come to her again, for 
surely that face was innocent. 

“Oh, mother, mother, do forgive me! Mother, I 
have lived through so much,” said poor Olive. 

“There is nothing that a mother cannot forgive, 
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my darling. Come, come with me; I want to have a 
long talk with you, and all alone. Why, my little 
Olive, my dear, dear one, what is the matter? ” 

“Only do tell me one thing,” said Olive; “ is—is 
father s: 

“ His innocence has been proved, my dearest; I will 
tell you all. Where can we go to be quite alone?” 

“ By the way, Olive, my child, where is your hus- 
band?” said her father just then in his deep tone. 

“In his consulting-room, father.” 

“T will find him.” Mr. Latimer turned and went 
downstairs. When he got to the bottom flight he 
looked back at Olive. 

“ Go with your mother, child,” he said; “ I will find 
your husband; I have something to say to him.” 

Olive and her mother went back to the drawing- 
room. Mr. Latimer stood for a moment in the hall. 

“T don’t like the look on that child’s face,” he said 
to himself. “Is it possible that Brentwood ” He 
paused again. “ Poor child! she has gone through a 
terrible time; but is it possible. . . If I thought that 
he could be cruel ” Then hurrying his steps he 
crossed the flagged hall and knocked on the consult- 
ing-room door. For a moment there was silence, 
then a man’s step was heard crossing the floor, the 
door was opened, and Brentwood stood without. 

“Geoffrey Latimer!” he said, starting back, the 
words coming through his lips with a gasp. 
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“Ves, it is I, Brentwood, and I should like to have 
a few words with you. Can I come in?” 

“But I thought you were in India,” said Brent- 
wood. “ How is it possible that you are here?”’ 

“ My brave wife brought me home,” said Mr. Lati- 
mer. “She came out on purpose to tell me all and 
to bring me back. Our return was delayed for a short 


’—but here Mr. Latimer paused, 


time on account of’ 
he was struck by the coldness in Brentwood’s face. 
He read there that his son-in-law thought him guilty, 
that he believed him to be in very truth the scoundrel 
which the papers had described him as. 

“Come in,” said Brentwood. He could not be cor- 
dial, but neither could he refuse admittance. 

Latimer went and stood on the hearth. He stood 
there quite quiet for a moment; from time to time he 
glanced at his son-in-law. Brentwood was also silent, 
facing the other man. 

“Well?” said Latimer then, “I can see by your 
face, Brentwood, that you think hardly of me.” 

“Can you wonder?” answered Brentwood. 

“T certainly cannot—under the circumstances, but 
even supposing that I have done wrong, is that the 
reason why you should bring such a look of misery 
to the face of your wife?” 

“My wife deceived me,” said Brentwood; “I can 
forgive all sins except the sin of deceit.” 

“How did she deceive you?” 
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““She married me without telling me of the cloud 
which hung over you.” 

Still Mr. Latimer was silent; then he spoke. 

“T have only a few words to say; I will say them asa 
briefly as possible. Doubtless you think you are an 
aggrieved man, but you must remember the child’s 
position. The story about me, which was partly con- 
fided to her by her mother, was told under the seal of 
the deepest secrecy; she dared not betray it.” 

“Then she ought not to have married me,” said 
Brentwood. 

“But you urged forward the marriage; can you 
deny it?” 

“TI cannot, God help me! I am torn both ways. 
Have I been too hard on her, poor child?” 

“We will not discuss it any further,” said Mr. Lati- 
mer “ You have done wrong, and so has Olive; but 
perhaps you would like to read this.” As he spoke 
he took out of his pocket the confession which had 
been made by James Hetherington. Without a word 
he handed it to Giles Brentwood to read. Brentwood 
took it, and Latimer walked to the other end of the 
room. He stood with his back to Brentwood. The 
next moment there came a smothered exclamation, a 
hasty step crossed the room, and the hand of the young 
doctor grasped the older man’s arm. 

“ How can I ask you to forgive me? I did wrong | 
ever to doubt you,” he said. 
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“TI will forgive you if you on your part will forgive 
your wile.” 

“Oh, let me go to her!” 

Brentwood left the room. Latimer remained down- 
stairs. In a moment his wife joined him. 

“T have left them together,” she said, “and God is 
in the room with them.” 

“ He was hard on her,” said Latimer, a ring of dis- 
pleasure in his voice. 

“He had much to excuse him,” said Mrs. Latimer. 
“Tn concealing matters, Olive did just the one thing 
which a man finds hard to forgive. Poor child, how 
she has suffered; but it is all right now.” 

Yes, Olive herself knew that it was all right now. 
With her head on her husband’s breast and his kisses 
on her forehead, she told him all that she had felt and 
suffered, and begged for his forgiveness. 

“Tf you will forgive me, I forgive you, Olive,” was 
his answer. “Oh, my little darling, kiss me!” 


A few days after the events related in this chapter, 
Hester Latimer received a letter from her publisher. 
It ran as follows: 


“ DEAR Miss HESTER: 

“The news of your father’s vindication is indeed a 
happiness to me. I have read your story through, 
and there is much in it which denotes promise in the 
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future, but I must still stick to my firm resolve not to 
publish the works of immature writers. Lock it up, 
my dear Miss Hester, and in three years take it out 
again, then re-write it, and bring it back to me. In 
the meantime, study hard. 
“Your faithful friend, 
“ JoHN SELWoOD.” 


Hester was reading this letter when Trots burst 
into the room. 

“ What is the matter, Hester?” she said. 

“ Only that I have received a snub which I well de- 
serve,” answered Hester. “ And yet,” she added, “I 
never felt happier in my life.” 

“Happy?” said Trots. “I should think you is 
happy. I think we is quite the happiest family in all 
the world. Everything is al! right, and God showed 
us the way out.” 


THE END. 
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